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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION’S HOME 





New Building Erected to House New Institution—“Horse Show Block” 
Now Center of One of World’s Greatest Organizations—Rebuilding 
Washington to Meet Requirements of War—New Structure 
Adjoins New Home of Council of National Defense 


fronted the United States during 

the past 10 months has not been the 
raising of an army, the flotation of enor- 
mous bond issues, or the supplying of 
munitions and food to its troops and its 
associates overseas, but the reorganization 
of the entire nation, as expressed in its 
government, on an entirely new basis. A 
constitutionally limited central govern- 
ment had to be given almost unlimited 
powers, and the machinery had to be 
created to make these powers effective 
throughout the length and breadth of a 
nation hitherto unaccustomed to any sort 
of strict governmental regulation. 

In many cases it was found possible to 
expand existing departments to meet the 
new requirements. Thus the War and 
Navy departments, though elaborated to 
such a degree as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able, have preserved their identities; the 
Treasury and the Department of Justice 
have likewise been able to go ahead with- 
out complete reorganization. In some in- 
stances, however, the war has produced 
urgent needs for which no provision had 
ever been made, or even dreamed of. The 
government, acting without precedent in 
American history and almost without use- 
ful precedent from abroad, has had to 
construct out of nothing, and in the space 
of a few months, organizations so vast as 
to dwarf any privately managed enter- 
prises in the world. 

Of all these new creations, the United 


Te greatest problem which has con- 


States Food Administration is the most 
remarkable. That such an_ institution 
should ever be necessary would* have 
seemed, a few years ago, utterly prepos- 
terous. The United States annually pro- 
duced an enormous surplus of foodstuffs; 
a shortage of any kind seemed unthink- 
able, and without such a shortage there 
could be no possible need for governmen- 
tal regulation of the food supply. The 
Department of Agriculture existed pri- 
marily to deal with production; the distri- 
bution of food was left to private inter- 
ests, and the saving of it was practically 
not considered at all. 

Even a year ago very few people 
dreamed of what was to come. There were 
tales of shortage abroad, and the threat of 
the submarine had set England and 
France to seriously estimating the prob- 
able relations between available supplies 
and necessary consumption. That the 
people of the United States would soon 
be called on to alter their mode of living 
so as to conserve their food supplies was 
regarded as merely the alarmist’s panic 
fear of improbable eventualities. 

After the beginning of April the world 


* began to learn the facts. Food supplies 


among the European allies were inade- 
quate, and there was no likelihood of im- 
mediate improvement in the situation. 
The United States, toward the end of the 
crop year, had exported all its surplus of 
wheat, making due allowance for the nor- 
mal carry-over, yet the demand of the 


allies for more wheat was insistent. Do- 
mestic prices were very high, and steadily 
rising; there was every prospect, unless 
the movement was arbitrarily checked, of 
a scale of food costs so high as to prove 
an appalling burden on the poor. 

The idea of establishing a branch of the 
government to deal with the food problem 
took shape during the first six weeks after 
the United States entered the war. To 
some this seemed to be a normal extension 
of the field of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but wiser heads saw that it would 
be impossible to solve the problem in this 
way. The point of view, the machinery 
and the methods of the Department of 
Agriculture were all fixed, and no existing 
branch of the government could come to 
the new task in such a way as to command 
the confidence of the public. There would 
remain plenty for the Department of 
Agriculture to do in its proper sphere, 
that of directing and aiding production, 
without its attempting to assume in addi- 
tion the vast burden of regulating the dis- 


‘tribution and consumption of the nation’s 


food products. 

For many weeks, however, the idea 
failed to develop into a specific pro- 
gramme. Mr. Hoover, summoned from 
his work as director of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, arrived in Washington 
in May only to find that no one knew what 
he was to do. Up to the middle of June 
no great progress was apparently made, 
but on June 18 the food control bill, in its 
original form, was favorably reported by 
the committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and food administra- 
tion in the United States, as we know 
it today, had received its first formula- 
tion. 

The battle over the food control bill 
forms a long chapter, and by no means an 
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altogether creditable one, in the history of 
Congress. It was the President’s clearly 
expressed wish that the bill should be 
passed promptly, and this wish was 
echoed from every corner of the nation. 
The winter wheat crop, in which so much 
hope had been placed, was harvested while 
Congress was still wrangling; only a little 
over 400,000,000 bushels were realized, as 
against an average for the preceding four 
years of nearly 600,000,000. Daily the 
need of immediate regulation of food- 
stuffs became more apparent, yet it was 
not until August 10 that the bill was 
finally submitted to the President for his 
signature. By an odd coincidence, this 
date was likewise that of Mr. Hoover’s 
forty-third birthday. 

The future Food Administrator had by 
no means wasted the period of congres- 
sional delay. Much of his work had to 
remain in abeyance till full authority was 
granted him, and the scope of the law 
under which he would act was fully de- 
fined. He was, however, able to clear 
much of the preliminary ground, and 
among the foremost achievements in be- 
half of government food control during 
these months of waiting was the formula- 
tion of the plan under which the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration has 
operated. The accompanying picture, 
taken on June 22, bears witness to the 
thoroughness with which the programme 
was outlined, as it includes all the chair- 
men of the present territorial divisions, 
with the exception of S. B. McNear, now 
chairman of the subsequently created 
Ninth Division. 

No machinery was, of course, available 
for the new department of the govern- 
ment; there was not even a building or a 
suite of offices which could house it. 

(Continued on page 435.) 





The Future Chairmen of the General and Territorial Milling Divisions at their Preliminary Meeting in Washington, June 22, 1917 
Seated: Mr. Eckhart, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Loring. Standing: Mr. Husband (secretary), Mr. Wilcox, Mr. Bell, Mr. Plant, Mr. Mennel, Mr. Lingham 
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“I observe,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
the Food Administration rules 
gand others’call them something a considerable sight 
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stay sold; then we was learnt book- 
eepin’; right now we're findin’ out 
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es that'the American millin’ industry 
“, as lgot to take ys the load of savin’ 
Ethe,,world’s stomach while t n 
is doin’ God Almighty’s work of savin’ its soul. 
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CLOSING THE BOOKS 

The Northwestern Miller has been re- 
quested to express an editorial opinion 
on a suggested method of closing mill 
books published in its issue of January 
2, on page 47, under the heading “Give 
Inventory Suggestion.” 

It does so with some reluctance, inas- 
much as the suggestions in question may 
not have been intended by the writer for 
public discussion, but merely offered by 
way of casual observation, and therefore 
not to be considered as specific in charac- 
ter, but rather as a general plea for con- 
servatism in making invéntories, to avoid 
the declaration of profits which have not 
heen actually realized. 

The writer expressed the opinion that, 
in closing the books, bags*should not be 
inventoried at more than twenty-five per 
cent above the normal price before the 
war, also that there should be deducted 
from the inventory a very liberal amount 
to allow for losses on bags contracted for 
but not delivered. 

In the matter of wheat, he said he knew 
of one Canadian miller who, in making 
up his financial statement for the crop 
year, inventoried all his wheat stocks at 
one dollar a bushel under the “fixed 
price,” on the theory that if the war 
should cease before the end of his next 
fiscal year, he would have to absorb this 
loss. The writer added: “It seems to me 
that this miller has the right idea and that 
we should follow his example.” 

lully realizing the necessity of being 
careful and conservative in striking a bal- 
ance for such an extraordinary and ab- 
normal season as that marked by the close 
of the calendar year, The Northwestern 
Miller cannot approve or indorse such 
tucthods as those commended by this cor- 
respondent, and is thoroughly convinced 
that any miller who attempted to follow 
them would immediately get into trouble 
with the government. 

lt is hoped and expected that some spe- 
cific ruling will be forthcoming, through 
the Food Administration, with govern- 
ment authority, whereby the very peculiar 
and exceptional situation of the millers, 
controlled by the Food Administration 
since September 8, and their profits fixed 
and limited, will have just consideration, 
and a definite method of accounting will 
be determined upon and accepted as sat- 
isfactory, Otherwise, they will be quite 


in the dark how to proceed to conform 
with government requirements. 

Pending the promulgation of such a 
ruling, however, it is safe to say that no 
such process of final accounting as that 
suggested would be tolerated by the au- 
thorities. The Canadian miller may have 
inventoried his wheat at a dollar a bushel 
less than the fixed price, on the very con- 
venient theory he. adduced, and it may 
have been accepted as satisfactory by his 
government, but it does not follow that 
the United States would be so complai- 
sant with an American miller; in fact, it 
is very certain that it would not. 

In deducting a dollar a bushel, the 
miller used a purely personal and arbi- 
trary factor of safety. If he was justified 
in deducting a dollar, why not a dollar 
and a half, or even reducing the value of 
his wheat stocks to a purely nominal sum? 
The prerogative of fixing values of prop- 
erty does not rest with the taxpayer. 

It is not his privilege to discount the 
future to his own advantage, at least in 
making tax returns. He is supposed to 
enter his property at its present valua- 
tion. If his holdings in wheat had been 
in stocks and bonds, could he justly have 
declared that, in view of the uncertainties 
of the future, he was warranted in mark- 
ing them down to what he considered a 
normal valuation? Assuredly not. Clear- 
ly, the miller will have to return his wheat 
valuation at the price the wheat cost him. 
He cannot make one price on it for tax 
returns and another for selling purposes 
as flour. 

In the matter of bags, the situation is 
peculiar, but the principle is the same: 
the taxpayer cannot make his own arbi- 
trary price on them because he anticipates 
a future decline. He may, however, with 
perfect justice refuse to pay taxes on 
profits as yet unrealized, and therefore 
tentative. 

It seems to The Northwestern Miller 
that it would be fair, both to the govern- 
ment and the miller, to treat the item of 
bags, not as money, but rather as things. 
Thus, if, on September 8, when the Food 
Administration assumed control, the mill- 
er had a certain number of bags bought 
at a certain price, on January 1 he would 
be justified in crediting himself with an 
equal amount at a similar price; if his 
stock is less, he has sold the difference 
and has already realized on them and 


therefore made his profit; if it be more, 
he must enter the excess at the price paid 
for it, whatever it be, and take his chances 
of disposing of the excess before the price 
declines. 

In no case could he be justified in in- 
ventorying the bags, as suggested, at but 
twenty-five per cent above the “normal” 
price, in anticipation of a future decline. 
He has no authority to fix this price. If 
twenty-five per cent above, why not but 
five per cent, or at a “normal” or even a 
subnormal price? Is it supposed that the 
government is willing to permit the tax- 
payer to name his own factor of safety, 
based on his individual estimate of future 
possibilities of decline? To concede this 
would be to admit that the government 
entered into speculative possibilities as a 
fair basis of present values. 

In regard to paying dividends based on 
present prices of bags and wheat, the 
miller might well exercise the very utmost 
conservatism and still be within his rights. 
That is a matter for his stockholders and 
himself to determine to their satisfaction, 
but in making tax returns it will certainly 
be necessary for him to present figures 
based on present actual values, from 
which he will not be permitted to make 
arbitrary deductions based on what he 
thinks may happen in the indefinite fu- 
ture. 





A VICIOUS LIBEL 

Considering the vogue of attacking 
every one having to do with the manufac- 
ture and distribution of foodstuffs in the 
past few months, the milling industry has 
reason to congratulate itself upon the very 
large measure of public confidence so 
readily granted it. It is true that public, 
private, official and press assaults upon 
millers have been made; but nearly all of 
them have been based upon ignorance, and 
the fire of the attacker has in nearly every 
instance died for lack of. fuel. 

In all larger aspects both the milling 
industry and the flour trade have fared 
well, considering times and conditions. 
Nor has this been because millers have 
sounded the trumpet of their own well- 
doing. On the contrary, most of them 
have gone about their own affairs, com- 
plied with Food Administration regula- 
tions, made good flour, sold it within the 
average profit limits and left the clamor 
and the shouting to those with a taste for 
such exercise. Occasional newspaper out- 
bursts have in the main been disregarded, 
and when the sensation seeker with his 
baseless charges found that his target 
neither squirmed nor ran away he turned 
his attention elsewhere in search of a more 
satisfactory victim for his mud and 
slander. 

Of a different type has been the pro- 
longed campaign of vituperation con- 
ducted by a Colorado newspaper, the 
Denver Post, against the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., and more particularly 
against its president, J. K. Mullen. In 
this instance there has at no time been any 
excuse in ignofance. On the contrary, the 
author of the anonymous daily articles, 
with their flaming red headlines, has care- 
fully avoided all facts, or so distorted 
them as to fit them to his purposes, and 
has resorted wholly to vituperation and 
slander presented in the flag-waving heart- 
and-soul style so dear to the writers of 
the yellow press. 

This vicious assault against the Colorado 
company has been under way since early 
in December. It began in the usual style 
of such attacks, with a schedule of base- 
less charges and threats in which the Post 
was pictured as going valiantly to war in 
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the people’s interest against the criminal 
“milling trust.” Shortly there followed 
an alleged table of the cost of producing 
flour, with comparisons with the wholesale 
price in Denver. Inthe manner charac- 
teristic of such “figures,” the author care- 
fully avoided any allowance for the great- 
er cost of the finer grade of patent flour 
sold locally in Denver, basing his “cost 
figures” on a one hundred per cent run. 
Likewise, he omitted many essential items, 
including the Food Administration fee on 
wheat and the cost of containers. 

With this preposterous table, he sought 
to set up a charge of “excess profits,” and 
later, when the omissions were brought to 
his paper’s attention, made light of them 
and misquoted an official of the Food Ad- 
ministration to the effect that they should 
not be taken into account. To include 
them was but a trick of the milling trust. 

Finally, when its stock of ammunition 
having any semblance whatever to truth 
was exhausted, the campaign of vitupera- 
tion and filth began to be based wholly 
upon fiction. It was made to appear that 
officials of the Food Administration were 
interested in and supporting the Post’s 
attack. It was intimated that agents of 
the Milling Division were in Colorado “in- 
vestigating the milling trust.” One heavily 
typed story alleged that Mr. Hunt, south- 
western Milling Division chairman, had 
wired a request for a copy of the news- 
paper’s charges, with the purpose of tak- 
ing it to Washington, and that a possible 
result would be a call upon the United 
States district attorney to act. This was 
coupled with an inference that Mr. Mullen 
himself was in hiding and had not attend- 
ed a meeting of the state council of de- 
fense, of which he is chairman, through 
fear of the “investigation.” 

At one time it was boldly asserted that 
Mr. Mullen had been summoned to Wash- 
ington in connection with the “probe” of 
“his milling trust,” and at another time a 
sensational story connected his name with 
the control of bakeries in Denver. Each 
of these statements was untrue, and doubt- 
less known to their writer to be so. No 
investigation of the Colorado mills ever 
was conducted by the Milling Division, 
nor was any ever contemplated, for the 
very good reason that every act of the 
mills was covered in complete reports 
daily, weekly and monthly to the Food 
Administration, and therefore no “investi- 
gation” was necessary. 

Mr. Hunt never asked for copies of the 
Post or its charges, by wire or otherwise, 
and never went to Washington or any- 
where else in connection with the Post’s 
slanders. Mr. Mullen was not summoned 
to Washington or to any other city in con- 
nection with any “probe,” for the excellent 
reason that there never was a “probe.” 
Finally, Mr. Mullen has no interest what- 
ever in any bakery in Denver or elsewhere. 

Mr. Mullen is, as a matter of fact, an 
honored and valued associate of the Food 
Administration as a member of the south- 
western divisional committee, of which Mr. 
Hunt is chairman. He has, since the in- 
ception of the plan of milling control, been 
one of the most loyal and_ conscientious 
supporters of the Milling Division and of 
the plans of the Food Administration as a 
whole; and he has constantly and consist-. 
ently conducted his own enterprises in the 
strictest conformity with government mill- 
ing regulations. On occasions he has gone to 
Kansas City to confer with his divisional 
chairman relative to details of operation, 
and, a few weeks ago, he went to New 
York in company with the chief auditor of 
his concern in order to make doubly sure 
that all of his operating and accounting 
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methods were in the most complete con- 
formity with the rules. 

Since the very beginning, Mr. Mullen 
has given freely of his time and effort to 
the Food Administration, and in spite of 
his seventy and more years, has devoted 
himself actively to the supervision of his 
own enterprises and to making sure that 
all of them were being conducted in the 
most strict and literal compliance with 
the rules. With a lifelong interest and 
experience in milling,—begun as an ap- 
prentice boy in the operating end,—Mr. 
Mullen has taken a personal pride in the 
maintenance of the honor and integrity 
of the industry in war-time, and has even 
expressed himself as content to turn over 
his whole milling property to the govern- 
ment in case of need. 

All of this is, of course, well known in 
this industry and among those who know 
Mr. Mullen, his associates and the policies, 
ideals and business methods of the com- 
panies controlled by him. That he should, 
in defiance of all this, be subject to the 
virulent attacks of a newspaper of the 
type of the Denver Post is perhaps to be 
accepted as one of the penalties of success, 
or perhaps as a further evidence of his 
real worth to this industry, to his com- 
munity and to the country. There should, 
however, be some means of protection 
against such slanders, at least in time of 
war, for men who are honestly, honorably 
and worthily doing their full duty. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


. Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Feb. 3 Feb. 5 

Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1917 1916 
.. «180,575 221,760 223,995 372,620 
7,555 16,370 








Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 17,770 27,125 








Milwaukee ..... 9,000 4,500 11,000 16,500 

Tetele occcces 207,345 253,385 242,550 405,490 
Outside mills*...115,310 ...... 72,450 ....6. 

Ag’gate sprg..322,655 ...... 315,000 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 31,050 34,450 26,300 30,200 
St. Louist ..... 46,500 42,000 48,400 39,700 
Buffalo ........ 155,600 130,500 103,250 135,100 
Rochester ..... 11,370 5,000 10,400 15,600 
Chicago ....... 15,250 17,500 21,600 17,000 
Kansas City.... 63,700 64,700 68,900 68,000 
Kansas Cityt, ..221,890 234,050 176,950.212,500 
DOES“ cescccss 23,800 22,800 20,400 33,700 
po, ee 35,175 48,130 64,850 75,985 
Nashville** .... 51,000 53,295 85,515 85,360 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,400 32,560 ...... «20+. 
Seattle ........ 39,890 41,965 24,370 10,495 
Tacoma ....... 40,125 46,240 27,640 32,925 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 3 Feb. 5 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1917 1916 

5 4 43 


Minneapolis ...... 3 3 77 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 75 21 46 
Outside mills* .... 50 54 31 63 

Average spring.. 40 48 40 64 
Milwaukee ........ 75 37 92 63 
St. Louis ......... 62 68 52 74 
St. Louist ........ 60 61 63 66 
WBMAIO 2. ccccccccs 93 78 63 81 
Rochester ........ 56 41 51 77 
CREED cc ccccecse 55 58 78 55 
Kansas City ...... 77 78 82 95 
Kansas Cityt ..... 77 78 60 77 
BOSS § .cccrtevsers 50 47 43 70 
Toledof .......... 49 65 48 68 
Nashville** ....... 34 33 59 ° 57 
Portland, Oregon... 89 98 ée oe 
ns gM 85 89 59 ee 
TRCOMB. ...cccsses 70 81 48 ee 

| SEPP eeeee 62 58 56 70 
Minnesota-Dakotas 40 48 40 64 
Other states ...... 66 62 61 73 


Flour output for week ending Feb, 2 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent compared with week ending Jan. 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
eluding Nashville. 





British South Africa imported during 
1916 corn, grain and flour from the United 
States to the total value of $440,000, in a 
grand total of all importations of these 
articles during the year of nearly $8,500,- 
000. Australia sent corn, grain and flour 
to the value of $5,178,000, Canada $985,- 
000, Argentina $734,000, United Kingdom 
$431,111, Portuguese East Africa $826,000, 
India $302,000. 
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EXPLAINING NEW MILLING RULES 





Circular No. 8 of Milling Division Gives Full Text, with Explanations, of 


Rules Promulgated Jan. 28 in Accordance with President’s Procla- 
‘mation of Jan. 18—License Rules for Mills of Less than 
75 bbls Daily Capacity Given in Circular No. 7 


In conformity with the presidential 
proclamation under date of Jan. 18, 1918, 
the following rules and regulations have 
been devised by the United States Food 
Administration, 

Special rules 24 to 32, inclusive, are 
promulgated for the purpose of assuring 
an adequate supply and equitable distri- 
bution of wheat flour for purposes essen- 
tial to the national security and defense 
and to the successful prosecution of the 
war. Under existing conditions, the pres- 
ent unrestricted distribution of flour is 
deemed to be clearly an unjust, unreason- 
able and wasteful practice. 


MILLERS 


Rules 24, 25 and 26 are devised for 
licensees manufacturing wheat flour. 

In view of the national necessity, all 
millers should feel a deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in the proper observ- 
ances of these rules, exerting every effort 
to the end that they may accomplish the 
results for which they were devised. 

Rule 24. The licensee manufacturing 
wheat flour-shall distribute his output, not 
sold to the government of the United 
States, to the Food Administration or for 
export through his customary markets and 
channels of distribution in such manner 
that each of his customers receives his fair 
share thereof, and that during the three 
months’ periods from Feb. 1, 1918, to 
April 30, 1918, and from May 1, 1918, to 
July 31, 1918, no town, city, state or dis- 
trict receives from the licensee’s mill more 
than 70 per cent of the amount it received 
in the corresponding quarter of the year 
1917. He shall not seek new markets or 
channels of distribution, and sales of large 
quantities to new customers will be re- 
garded, prima facie, as a violation of this 
rule. ; 

Rule 24, pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of milling production, bespeaks 
the earnest co-operation of the miller 
in securing an equitable apportion- 
ment of production over as wide an 
area of consumption as conditions 
will permit. The spirit of the regu- 
lation. aims to prevent inequalities in 
flow and the accumulations in second 
hands of more than a proportionate 
amount of supplies. 

The consuming needs of the coun- 
try on the new basis must be met 
equitably, and every precaution 
should be observed to forestall the 
possibility of surpluses in certain 
localities with possible shortages in 
other localities. The intelligent and 
well-directed efforts of the miller can 
be exercised to prevent such occur- 
rences, and it is hoped that there will 
be a ready compliance on his part to 
effect the desired end. 

Rule 25. The licensee manufacturing 
wheat flour shall not, on and after Feb. 
24, 1918, sell or deliver to any person, 
engaged in the business of baking bread 
or rolls, any wheat flour, except whole- 
wheat flour, unless the buyer purchases at 
the same time or the licensee satisfies him- 
self that the buyer has purchased one 
pound of wheat flour substitutes for ev- 
ery four pounds of wheat flour purchased. 

Wheat flour substitutes for the purpose 
of this rule- and of Rule 30 shall include 
bran, shorts and middlings, corn flour, 
corn meal, edible corn starch, hominy, 
corn grits, barley flour, rolled oats, oat- 
meal, rice, rice flour, potato flour, sweet 
potato flour, buckwheat flour, cottonseed 
flour, milo, Kafir and feterita flours and 
meals, soya bean flour, peanut flour, cas- 
sava flour, taro flour, banana flour, and 
other products of a similar nature. 

In making any combination sales under 
this rule, or Rules 26, 29, 30 and 31, the 
licensee shall name a price for each of 
the articles so sold, which shall not rep- 
resent more than a normal pre-war profit 
on any one of such articles. 

Rule 25 is devised in conformity 
with similar regulations governing the 
licensee engaged in commercial bak- 
ing. Under its provisions it becomes 
the duty of the miller to see that both 
himself and the baker observe its con- 
ditions. The regulation makes ample 


provision for compliance without in- 

terrupting business transactions. 

Where the licensee is in a position 
to furnish the requisite amount of 
other commodities if the purchaser 
desires to buy them, the transaction 
may be completed in one operation, 
but should the licensee be unable to 
furnish the other products, or should 
the purchaser desire to secure from 
other sources, then it becomes the 
duty of the seller to insist that the 
purchaser place in his possession evi- 

# dence or proper statements of the 
purchases of the other commodities in 
the amounts indicated. 

Rule 26. No licensee manufacturing 
wheat flour shall, without the permission 
of the United States Food Administrator, 
sell or deliver such wheat flour to any 
retailer or consumer thereof, unless the 
buyer purchases at the same time or the 
licensee satisfies himself that the buyer 
has purchased one pound of wheat flour 
substitutes for every pound of wheat flour 
purchased, or in cases of whole-wheat flour 
containing at least 95 per cent of the 
entire wheat; or graham flour, six-tenths 
(0.6 lb) of a pound of wheat flour sub- 
stitute for every pound of such whole- 
wheat or graham flour purchased. 

Wheat flour substitutes for the purposes 
of this rule and of Rules 29 and 31 shall 
include hominy, corn grits, corn meal, 
corn flour, edible corn starch, barley flour, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buck- 
wheat flour, potato flour, sweet potato 
flour, soya bean flour and feterita flour 
and meals. 

Rule 26 pertains to the jobbing of 
flour to retailers by* licensee millers 
operating a jobbing business, and in- 
volves the same obligations as those 
outlined in the preceding and Rule 25. 

Millers may make exchange with 
farmers without insisting on farmers 
taking substitute commodities, but 
millers are requested to urge farmers 
as patriotic duty to co-operate in flour 
conservation by the use of substitutes 
for wheat flour as indicated in the 
substitution regulations. 


WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 


Rule 27. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at wholesale shall not, without the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administrator, purchase for delivery 
to him during the three months’ periods 
from Feb. 1 to April 30, and May 1 to 
July 31, 1918, more than 70 per cent of 
his normal requirements of flour for such 
period. The amount of purchases made in 
the corresponding three months’ periods 
in 1917 will be regarded as prima facie 
evidence of such normal requirements. 

Rule 28. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at wholesale should distribute the 70 
per cent of his requirements, purchased in 
accordance with Rule 27, through his cus- 
tomary markets and channels of distribu- 
tion in such manner that each of his cus- 
tomers receives his fair share thereof, and 
that during the three months’ periods 
from Feb. 1, 1918, to April 30, 1918, and 
from May 1, 1918, to July 31, 1918, no 
town, city, state or district receives from 
the licensee more than 70 per cent of the 
amount it received in the corresponding 
three months’ periods in the year 1917. He 
shall not seek new markets or channels of 
distribution, and sales of large quantities 
to new customers will be regarded prima 
facie as a violation of this rule. 

Rule 29. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at wholesale shall not, without the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administrator, sell or deliver such 
flour to any retailer or consumer unless the 
buyer purchases at the same time or the 
licensee satisfies himself that the buyer 
has purchased one pound of wheat flour 
substitutes for every pound of wheat flour 
purchased, or in cases of whole-wheat flour 
containing at least 95 per cent of the en- 
tire wheat; or graham flour, six-tenths (0.6 
lb) of a pound of wheat flour substitute 
for every pound of such whole wheat or 
graham flour purchased. 

Rule 30. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at wholesale shall not, on and after 
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Feb. 24, 1918, sell to any person, engaged 
in the business of baking bread or rolls, 
any wheat flour, except whole-wheat flour, 
unless the buyer-purchases.at the same 
time or the licensee satisfies himself that 
the buyer has purchased one pound of 
wheat flour substitutes for every four 
pounds of wheat flour purchased. 


RETAILERS 

Rule 31. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at retail shall not, without the written 
permission of the United States Food 
Administrator, sell wheat flour to any 
person unless such person purchases from 
him at the same time one pound of wheat 
flour substitutes for every pound of wheat 
flour purchased, or in cases of whole- 
wheat flour containing at least 95 per cent 
of the entire wheat; or graham flour, six- 
tenths (0.6 lb) of a pound of wheat flour 
substitute for every pound of such whole 
wheat or graham flour purchased. 

Rule 32. The licensee dealing in wheat 
flour at retail should distribute the flour 
which he receives as equitably as possible 
among his customers in such manner that 
no one of such customers shall receive 
more than his fair share thereof. He shall 
not, without the written permission of the 
United States Food Administrator, sell to 
individual consumers, residing in towns or 
cities, in quantities in excess of one-eighth 
to one-quarter barrel, nor to any individ- 
ual consumer in rural or farm communi- 
ties in quantities in excess of one-quarter 
to one-half barrel. 

Note——(Rules 25, 26, 29 and 30): 

A written statement from buyer that 

he has purchased a given quantity and 

kind of wheat flour substitutes not 
balanced by other purchases of wheat 
flour may be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence of the facts stated. 

& * 

All contracts entered into on and after 
this date are subject to the terms of the 
above rules and regulations: 

Note: Present unfilled contracts are 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Food Administration, and are also subject 
to the terms of the new regulations as 
above outlined, in so far as existing con- 
ditions will permit compliance with the 
above rules and regulations on the part 
of the different classes of buyers, and in 
the percentages indicated for each. 

The seller is obligated, before making 
shipment or delivery, to secure from the 
buyer written or telegraphic assurance as 
to the latter’s ability or temporary in- 
ability to comply with the above rules and 
regulations. 

Reasonable discretion or tolerance in 
shipment or delivery temporarily will be 
permitted, where the written or tele- 
graphic statement of the buyer indicates 
temporary impossibility of such compli- 
ance. Such statements must be kept on 
file by the seller, subject to inspection of 
the Food Administration. 

Evidence that the seller has not exer- 
cised proper observance of these require- 
ments will be judged prima facie as a vio- 
lation of the above rules and regulations. 

The urgent necessity of effecting con- 
servation and substitution ‘should prove 
sufficient incentive in securing a full com- 
pliance on the part of all interests. 

The above rules and regulations ap- 
proved and promulgated this 28th day of 
January, 1918. 

Hersert Hoover, 
United States Food Administrator. 


RULES FOR:SMALLER MILLS 

Owing to the number and variety 0! 
questions that have been asked concerning 
the status of wheat and rye mills with « 
daily capacity of less than 75 bbls, the 
rules governing these mills, as issued in 
Milling Division circular No. 7, are printed 
herewith in full. The regulations were 
briefly summarized on page 261 of The 
Northwestern Miller of Jan. 23. 

In addition to the rules, circular No. ‘ 
explains them in full, the explanation fol- 
lowing the same lines as the explanations 
of the rules governing larger mills. Form 
MD 1202, sent to all the smaller mills, 
makes provision for the required monthly 
report on capacity, average daily output 
for month, wheat on hand at beginning 
and end of month, wheat received, averaze 
price paid per bushel, wheat ground, bar- 
rels of flour on hand at beginning and end 
of month, barrels of flour manufacture:, 
average selling price per barrel, tons of 

(Continued on page 434.) 
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NEW BAKERY REGULATIONS 


Rules Established for “Victory Bread’’— 
Manufacture of Bread Made from Cereals 
Other than Wheat Urged on All Bakers 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Under the 
new rulings for the baking industry, “vic- 
tory bread,” containing at last 20 per cent 
of other cereals than wheat flour, may be 
sold for consumption on the two wheatless 
days, Monday and Wednesday, but bakers 
are urged to sell substitutes made of other 
cereals than wheat when possible. Pies 
and cakes also may be sold on wheatless 
days, if they contain more than one-third 
of wheat flour substitutes. It is recom- 
mended that the top crust be omitted 
from pies. 

Milk may be used in the baking of bread 
in any form or in any quantity, provided 
the bread containing the milk is sold at 
the same price as bread in which no milk 
is used, and is not advertised or sold as 
milk bread. Sugar may be used in larger 
quantities than formerly permitted. 

The more important features of the new 
rules which the baking industry must ob- 
serve and which the Food Administration 
asks households to accept voluntarily to 
save wheat, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

The new rules are effective Feb. 1, and 
all previous rules are superseded by them. 
All bakers who have not heretofore se- 
cured licenses, and who use three barrels 
or more of flour and meals per month, are 
required to secure licenses before Feb. 4. 
These licenses may be had by applying to 
the United States Food Administration, 
License Division, Washington, D. C. 


WHEAT FLOUR USE LIMITED 


From Feb. 1 to July 31, bakers of crack- 
ers, biscuits, cookies, cakes, pies, fried 
cakes, pastry and sweet yeast dough goods 
are limited in their use of wheat flour to 
70 per cent of the amount they used in 
the corresponding period of 1917. They, 
however, need not reduce their outputs 
correspondingly, as it will be found pos- 
sible by most bakers to use wheat flour 
substitutes in a large number of these 
products. 

Bakers of bread and rolls are limited 
in their wheat flour purchases to 80 per 
cent of their total flour requirements. Be- 
ginning Feb. 3, bakers must use at least 
5 per cent of wheat flour substitutes in all 
the bread and rolls baked by them, and 
this amount must be increased as rapidly 
as possible until, by Feb. 24, they are 
using at least 20 per cent of these sub- 
stitutes in all their output. 

Bread made of graham flour or so- 
called whole-wheat flour complies with the 
wheat substitute rule, on account of the 
high percentage of wheat grains used in 
milling. Potatoes may be used as a wheat 
flour substitute, but four pounds of pota- 
toes must be used where one pound of 
other substitutes would be required, since 
about three-quarters of the potato is wa- 
ter. 

Bakers are authorized to apply the 
name “victory bread” to all bread baked 
by them which contains 20 per cent or 
more of wheat flour substitutes, and this 
bread will become the universal and the 
standard bread of the country. Every 
baker should make it his patriotic duty to 
exert his skill to the utmost in producing 
“victory bread,” and he will find a ready 
response to his efforts on the part of the 
consumers, 

The name “victory” may also be given 
by bakers to sweet yeast dough goods, 
crackers, biscuits, cakes, pies, fried cakes 
und pastry, provided one-third of their 
flour or meal content consists of wheat 
flour substitutes. Bakers are forbidden to 
use the name “victory” in selling or ad- 
vertising any of their products unless they 
contain at least the required percentages 
of substitutes, 

* * 

_New York bakers say that the adop- 
tion of the “victory bread” by the United 
States Food Administration, with reduc- 
tion of the wheat in each loaf by 20 per 
cent will eventually result in an increase 
of the price of bread to the consumer un- 
less the government undertakes to control 
the price of other grain. They point out 
that the cost of the substitutes, such as 
barley, corn and rice, are as great and in 
some cases greater than that of flour. 

The officials of the large baking con- 
cerns, however, accepted the new order 
cheerfully, and declared that they would 
turn out the “victory loaf” according to 
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regulations as soon as the necessary su 
ply of substitutes was obtained. By Feb. 
24 all expect to be producing “victory 
bread,” 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


White Flour Output Restricted, and Prices 
Higher—Substitutes in Light Supply 
and Advancing—Millfeed Strong 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 5.—Flour trade 
in the Southwest is being greatly ham- 
pered by lack of substitutes. Interior 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills, especially 
those in the central and western part of 
Kansas, find it almost impossible to secure 
any substitutes, save a very limited supply 
of standard corn meal. On this account 
some mills are almost unable to take care 
of their local trade to retailers. Otherwise 
than in respect of this, mills are having 
little trouble in adapting their business to 
the new regulations. Many mills are oper- 
ating on a very much reduced capacity 
schedule, and on this account the tendency 
in flour prices is steadily higher, although 
there is so far no marked advance. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Curcaao, Itt., Feb. 5—Flour merchants 
are anxious to obtain products made from 
grain of every character, especially wheat, 
corn, rye and barley, and are willing to 
pay prices that will conform with the 
Food Administration. Spring wheat pat- 
ents are salable at $10.80@11, hard winter 
wheat patents $10.80@11.20, .and soft 
wheat patents, which are very scarce, can 
be sold at $11@11.35, on the basis of 98- 
Ib cotton.. Local mills are being operated 
at about half capacity, mainly on barley 
and rye flour. Corn flour is quoted at 
$5.37@5.42 per 100 ibs, sacks included. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—There is no 
change in the flour situation. Curtailed 
milling operations and acute scarcity of 
supplies are restricting business to the 
smallest possible proportions. Orders are 
being turned down continually, and most 
mills are entirely out of the market as 
sellers. Very few if any mills are offering 
millfeed; consequently, demand remains 
unsatisfied. 

Peter Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—A quiet market 
on flour and flour substitutes. Offerings 
of flour substitutes on. spot extremely 
light, and only a few bakers are able to 
make the new bread. Good consumptive 
demand for substitutes, but retailers able 
to supply only a small amount. Practical- 
ly no market on wheat feeds, as only an 
occasional car is offered; other feeds un- 
changed. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 5.—Flour scarce 
and nominal. premium offered for 
spot over transit or mill shipment stuff. 
Local office Grain Corporation is out with 
bulletin offering to assist flour and grain 
trade in getting cars to bring supplies for- 
ward. Millfeed unchanged and neglected. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puiavetpnia, Pa., Feb. 5.—Flour in 
good request, and firm under light offer- 
ings, but business restricted by scarcity. 
Bran nominal, in absence of offerings. 


SamueEt S. DaAntets. 





New Export Regulations 

Effective Feb. 1, 1918, it will be neces- 
sary to use a new form of application for 
export licenses (War Trade Board, Bu- 
reau of Exports, Form X), and a revised 
form of shippers’ export declaration (Cus- 
toms Cat. No. 7525-T. D. 35969-Form 
W. T. B. 105) becomes effective on that 
date. 

When making application for export 
licenses (on W. T. B. Form X) it will also 
be necessary to secure and properly fill 
out Form X-1 (supplemental information 
sheet). Flour can be exported only under 
United States Food Administration rules, 
details of which can be obtained from 
United States Food Administration Mill- 
ing Division (Export Department), 74 
Broadway, New York City. 

In preparing the new form of shippers’ 
export declaration (Customs Cat. No. 
7525), shippers will prepare this decla- 


ration in quadruplicate for all exports to 
foreign countries, and in duplicate for all 
shipments between the United States and 
its non-contiguous territory. 

Millers contemplating the exportation 
of flour should secure a copy of license list 
and new forms (No. 
from the War Trade Board, Division of 
Information, Washington, D. C., as full 
information is contained in this pamphlet. 

The Millers’ National Federation is pre- 
pared to secure and forward the neces- 
sary forms to members of the Federation 
at cost. 





CANADIAN STANDARD FLOUR 


Hundred Per Cent Flour Prescribed, on Basis 
of 265, 270, or 275 Lbs Wheat per 196 
Lbs Flour—Effective Jan. 28 


The order of the Canadian food con- 
troller relative to standard flour is as 
follows: 

On and after Jan. 28, 1918, mills in 
Canada are forbidden to manufacture 
flour of a grade and quality of a lower 
extraction than is hereinafter prescribed: 

(A)—Spring wheat flour: Mills must 
not use more than 265 lbs of clean spring 
wheat to produce 196 lbs of flour. The 
quality of the flour must be what is known 
as a straight run or full 100 per cent 
flour. No extraction or division of pat- 
ents, clears or low-grades is permitted. 

(B)—Winter wheat flour: Mills must 
not use more than 275 lbs of clean winter 
wheat to produce 196 lus of flour. The 
quality of the flour must be what is known 
as a straight run, or full 100 per cent 
flour. No extraction or division of pat- 
ents, clears or low-grades is permitted. 

(C)—Blended wheat flours: Mills must 
not use more than 270 lbs of clean wheat 
and spring wheat in the proportion of 
half of each variety to produce 196 lbs of 
flour. The quality of the flour must be 
what is known as a straight run, or full 
100 per cent flour. No extraction or divi- 
sion of * siete clears or low-grades is 
permitted. 

Branding shall be left to the discretion 
of the miller, but containers must show 
whether the flour is made from spring 
wheat, winter wheat, or the result of the 
blending of a proportion of spring and 
winter flours; also shall show the net 
weight, name and address of the miller or 
of the party for whom it is manufactured. 

By clean wheat is meant wheat as 
graded by a government inspector, less 
only such dockage as has been determined 
by him; or in the case of wheat not in- 
spected, wheat cleaned sufficiently to com- 
ply with government standards of the 
grades used. 

All contracts outstanding on Jan. 28, 
1918, which cannot be performed by the 
delivery of flour then in stock, or for 
grades of flour which cannot thereafter 
be milled under this rule, shall be can- 
celed; provided, however, that the buyer 
may at his option secure the re-entry, 
under the same terms and conditions, of 
an amount equivalent to the unshipped 
portion of his order, at the new basis of 
price; provided, further, that the limit of 
exercising this option shall expire within 
10 days after this rule becomes effective. 





Kanred Wheat: Acreage Increased 

According to W. M. Jardine, director of 
the Kansas Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station, Manhattan, more than 8,000 
bus of kanred, the new strain of wheat 
developed by the Kansas station during 
the past few years, was distributed among 
reliable farmers for seed last fall. A yield 
of 80,000 bus or more is expected this year, 
all of which is to be devoted to seeding a 
largely increased acreage next fall. 

Kanred was first developed through 
head selections at the Experiment Station, 
and since 1914 has been grown in a prac- 
tical way on farms in every section of the 
state. The result of all tests shows an aver- 
age yield for this wheat 3.6 bus higher than 
the much-prized Turkey variety. In mill- 
ing tests it has produced as much or more 
flour than Turkey or any other hard wheat, 
and in baking tests its flour shows a loaf 
expansion equal to kharkof and superior 
to Turkey wheat flour. 

Professor Jardine and his associates 
are working to produce a still better strain 
of wheat than kanred, giving especial con- 
sideration to its ability to resist winter- 
killing and injury by Hessian fly, chinch 
bugs and possibly green bugs. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


an. 21, 1918) . 
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CANADA CONTROLS SUPPLY 


Board of Grain Supervisors Moves to Conserve 
Supplies of Wheat—Remainder Will 
Be Equitably Divided 


Wiwniree, Man., Feb. 2.—The Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada issued, 
on Jan. 30, additional orders for control 
of available supplies of wheat in Canada 
until Aug. 31, 1918, the end of the current 
crop year. These orders complete and 
round out the previous work of the board, 
and give Canadian millers and the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., assurance that the re- 
maining portion of the 1917 crop will be 
divided between them in a fair and satis- 
factory manner, The new orders are as 
follows: 





ORDER NO. 24 . 

1. That the flour mills in Canada pay 
to the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada 1'%c per bu on all western wheat 
ground into flour or other wheat products. 

2. That the fund created under this 
order shall be in addition to, but separate 
from, the fund provided under order No. 
13 of the board. 

3. That this order shall be effective Feb. 
1, 1918, and continue until Aug. 31, 1918, 
both dates inclusive, except that this 114¢ 
per bu shall be paid as from Jan. 1, 1918, 
upon all wheat ground by the flour mills 
located upon the following subdivision of 
the Canadian Pacific railway, viz: 

Stirling, Coutts, Cardston, Raley, Al- 
dersyde, Macleod, Taber, Crows’ Nest, 
Maple Creek, Brooks, Gleichen, Suffield, 
Irricana, Langdon in Alberta, and by the 
flour mills located in British Columbia. 

ORDER NO. 25 

That the money collected pursuant to 
order No, 24 of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada be used as a fund out 
of which there shall be paid carrying 
charges of wheat carried by the flour mills 
in Canada, for such periods in such posi- 
tions and at such rates as are determined 
by the board. 

ORDER NO. 26 

That out of the fund created under 
order No. 24 of the board there shall be 
paid upon wheat held in store by the flour 
mills of Canada carrying charges as fol- 
lows: 

In public terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur at the rate of 
1-14¢ per bu per day. 

In winter storage boats at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur at the rate of 1-25c 
per bu per day. 

In interior government terminal ele- 
vators, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary 
and Vancouver at the rate of 1-25¢ per bu 
per day. 

In flour mill bins, excepting such por- 
tion of the wheat as is ordinarily required 
by the mill for a fortnight’s grinding, 
1-25c per bu per day. 

That this order shall be effective from 
Feb. 1, 1918, inclusive, upon all such 
wheat as shall be actually in store on that 
date, and from actual date of delivery 
into store of all such wheat subsequently 
received in store; such carrying charges 
shall be paid until such wheat is actually 
taken out of store or until April 30, 1918, 
on all wheat still in store on that date. 
No carrying charges shall be paid after 
that date upon wheat carried by flour 
mills. 

ORDER No. 27 

1. That the Canadian Pacific Railway 

Co. shall restrict the shipment of wheat 


from points on the Stirling, Coutts, Card- 
ston, Raley, Aldersyde, Macleod, Taber, 
Crows’ Nest, Maple Creek, Brooks, 


Gleichen, Suffield, Irricana and Langdon 
subdivisions of its lines to points on the 
same subdivisions except as follows: 

(a) 'To British Columbia. 

(b) To destinations approved by the 
board of permits issued by the Lake Ship- 
pers’ Clearance Association, the author- 
ized agents of the board. 

2. That this order covers the movement 
of wheat on the above-named subdivisions 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
balance of the present crop, or until fur- 
ther notice. 

3. That the action of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. in enforcing the above 
restrictions as from Dec. 11, 1917, is here- 
by approved. 

ORDER NO. 28 

1. That payment of carrying charges at 
the rate of 1-25c per bu per day, as pro- 
vided for in order No. 14 of the board, 

(Continued on page 430.) 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 41,185 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 2) 180,575 bbls, 
against 223,995 in 1917, 372,620 in 1916, 
and 347,565 in 1915. The small wheat 
flour output here is due to the scarcity of 
wheat, shortage of car equipment and the 
fact that the mills are grinding more sub- 
stitute flours, the total amount of these 
flours made by Minneapolis mills last week 
being 75,105 bbls. Today, 18 mills are in 
operation. 

* * 

The flour situation seems to be growing 
more hopeless daily. Mills are operating 
under handicaps such as they never before 
experienced. Wheat supplies are inade- 
quate, and cars are almost unobtainable. 
According to some, the transportation sys- 
tem of the country is practically demoral- 
ized. One Minneapolis company operating 
a group of mills has only one mill in oper- 
ation today, because of its inability to get 
boxcars. 

All classes of buyers are in the market. 
Not enough flour is being made, however, 
to take even the edge off the demand. 

Because of the restricted production 
and the consequent increase in overhead 
expense, some mills have had to advance 
their prices on flour 20@25c bbl. At that, 
however, standard 95 per cent wheat flour 
is nominally 60@75c bbl lower than barley 
flour, and about $1 bbl under rye flour. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are asking 
for war quality flour a range of $10@10.10 
per 196 Ibs in 98-Ib cotton sacks. . 


* +. 


The situation in regard to millfeed is 
unchanged. Because of light production, 
Minneapolis mills have none to offer. Most 
millers claim to be making hardly enough 
feed to take care of their regular mixed- 
car trade. Mill prices are unchanged, of 
course, though it is expected that a slight 
advance will soon be made because of the 
higher cost of bags. 

Considerable complaint is heard from 
time to time from feeders because of the 
high prices they have to pay jobbers and 
brokers for prompt shipment feed. It is 
claimed that bran is selling in Boston 
today at as high as $47 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Millfeeds of all grades are very scarce. 
Jobbers who happen to have a little in 
warehouses are able to obtain almost any 
price they ask for same. Jobbers still 
have feed coming to them contracted for 
when prices were much higher than the 
present government basis and, naturally, 
when they can get deliveries, they are un- 
willing to resell unless they can make a 
profit. 

Mills quote bran at $32@32.58 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $34@34.58 ; flour middlings, $41 
@41.32; red dog, $47@47.67,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Feb. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 

Pilisbury Flour Millis Co. A (one-half), A 
South, B, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, EB, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SERVICE FLAG 
The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
on Feb. 1 formally unfurled its service 
flag. It bears 434 stars, each of which 
represents a member, a son of a member, 
or an employee of a Chamber of Com- 


merce firm. The Dunwoody Institute na- 
val band was on hand and played patriotic 
airs during the ceremony. President C. A. 
Magnuson made a short address. 


PIONEER GRAIN TRADER DEAD 


Alexander Stewart, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Monarch Elevator 
Co., a subsidiary of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 2. Mr. Stewart 
had been a member of the Chamber of 





of a B sera of coarse flour. Rye flour is 
not classed as coarse flour. Bran and 


- shorts cannot be purchased with wheat 


flour as the half portion.” 

“When purchasing white flour, each con- 
sumer must buy an equal amount of one of 
the following commodities: Corn meal, 
corn starch, corn flour, hominy, corn grits, 
barley flour, rice, rice flour, oatmeal, rolled 
oats, buckwheat flour, potato flour, sweet 
potato. flour, soya bean flour or feterita 
flour and meals.” 


UNITED FLOUR MILIS CO. DIVIDEND 
The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, has sent notices 
to bondholders of the United Flour Mills 
Co. of a dividend of $301.41 on each $500 
bond. This is the result of the sale of the 
company’s mills at Sleepy Eye and Albert 
Lea, Minn., and at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WOULD KEEP SUBSTITUTES IN STATE 
A. D. Wilson, Minnesota food adminis- 
trator, last week notified the Crescent 
Milling Co., of Fairfax, that it would not 
be permitted to fill contracts with eastern 


The Late Alexander Stewart 


Commerce for about 25 years, and took an 
active part in building up the Minneapolis 
grain trade. He had been associated with 
Frank H. Peavey, and was a director of 
the Peavey company at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Stewart was 70 years old, had lived 
63 years in Minnesota, and was one of the 
few remaining pioneers of territorial days. 
His widow, a son and several grandchil- 
dren survive him. 

Funeral services were held Feb. 4. The 
honorary pallbearers were all prominent 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 


RYE AND GRAHAM NOT SUBSTITUTES 


The question of what is a substitute for 
wheat flour has been answered in the fol- 
lowing by the Minnesota food administra- 
tor: 

“Graham and whole-wheat flour are not 
classed as coarse flour, and in purchasing 
these in place of white wheat flours, the 
consumer must buy with them six-tenths 


firms for barley flour, on the ground that 
this substitute was needed in the state. 
The mill had contracts with the Wheat 
Export Co., of New York, and others, for 
round lots of barley flour. 

The food administrator then wired the 
United States Food Administration, set- 
ting forth the facts and stating that the 
local authorities would be unable to follow 
the federal ruling in the matter of insist- 
ing that mills sell an equal quantity of 
rough flour with wheat flour unless the 
exportation of barley flour and other sub- 
stitutes from the state be prohibited. 

Minnesota mills last week were in- 
formed by the local food administrator 
that, in selling flour to the retail trade, 
they must sell a like amount of substitutes 
or, being unable to supply same, first 
assure themselves that the buyer had him- 
self arranged for their purchase else- 
where. Since many mills have been unable 
to purchase these substitutes, and are not 
manufacturing them, it looked as if mills 
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would have to cease selling to retail trade 
if the ruling of the Minnesota administra- 
tor was lived up to. 

One mill, in an endeavor to get around 
the ruling, is using a rubber stamp, an 
imprint of which is placed on each order 
taken, stating that the buyer in question 
was purchasing the flour in accordance 
with the rulings of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. last week aggregated 866,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
269,000. At Minneapolis the decrease was 
241,000, and at Duluth 28,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 797 855 1,837 1,952 1,542 
Duluth ........-. *69 #176 269 426 204 

Totals ciccoccs 866 1,031 2,106 2,378 1,746 
Duluth, bonded... . 307 156 38 31 


Totals .......- +++ 1,338 2,262 2,416 1,777 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 2, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 51,007 63,621 105,766 75,648 








Duluth ....... 16,380 18,564 86,025 49,696 
Totals....... 67,387 82,185 191,791 125,344 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 3,144 4,161 1,299 
Totale@..scces cssve 85,329 195,952 126,643 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Feb. 2, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 642 12,386 13,527 16,319 19,887 
Duluth ...... *986 65,890 13,005 /9,946 12,073 





1,628 18,276 26,532 26,265 31,960 
577 127 1,046 


Totals.... 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 1,479 


Totals.... .... 19,755 27,109 26,392 33,006 

*Includes Canadian, 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 44 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 38,425 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 2 they made 115,310 
bbls of flour against 72,450 in 1917. 

KILL BARBERRY; PREVENT RUST 

The Minnesota Red River Valley De- 
velopment Association, of which S. N. 
Sivertson, secretary of the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., is president, at a re- 
cent meeting passed resolutions demand- 
ing the destruction of barberry hedges 
and bushes as a safety measure for the 
prevention of wheat rust. The associa- 
tion is an active organization throughout 
10 counties in the Minnesota Red River 
Valley. 

A committee consisting of C. G. Selvig, 
superintendent of the Northwestern Agri- 
cultural School, Senator A. D. Stephens, 
Professor Bolley, of the North Dakota 








Agricultural College, and a representative 


of the Minnesota Agricultural College, 
will go to Washington, D. C., and ask the 
authorities, in order to safeguard the 1918 
wheat crop, that a war order be issued 
abolishing barberry bushes, without wait- 
ing for legislation. 

It is now generally conceded that rust is 
the most destructive of all evils with which 
the wheat farmer has to contend, and that 
it is principally propagated by the bar- 
berry plant. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount 01 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour mad: 
during the week ending Feb. 2, 1918, as 
reported by three Minneapolis mills an« 
seven interior mills, in barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn 


Minneapolis mills .... 38,728 39,436 2,141 
Interior mille ........ 8,569 2,701 1,60¢ 


Totals ..ccsicccoces 42,297 42,137 3,747 


NORTH DAKOTA’S NEW GRAIN LAWS 

The special session of the North Dakot: 
legislature passed a measure giving au- 
thority to county commissioners to issuc 
bonds for the purchase of seed and fee: 
on petition of 100 freeholders in any 
county. 

The state grain-grading law was also 








amended to create the office of chiect 


deputy grain inspector, who is empowere« 
to suspend licenses subject to an appeal to 
the State Railroad Commission. Control 
of warehouses, however, is left in the 
hands of that body. 

(Continued on page 434.) 
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THE HUNT FOR SUBSTITUTES 


Southwestern millers, having for years 
prided themselves on the excellence and 
purity of their wheat flour, are now con- 
fronted by a condition that is entirely new 
in their experience. In compliance with 
the wheat-conserving requirements of the 
Food Administration they are searching 
for something as nearly “just as d as 
wheat flour” as can be found, and the task 
is a complex one. 

The common opinion has prevailed that 
a substitute is something less expensive 
and probably not as good as the original. 
Already, millers have discovered that their 
ideas as to the price of possible substitutes 
for wheat flour must undergo an upward 
revision, while as yet they have been un- 
able to secure sufficient quantities of the 
substitutes to form a basis for intelligent 
conclusions as to their relative merit, com- 
pared with the product of wheat. 

The available supply of corn flour is 
found to be small, with the largest corn 
goods mill on the Missouri River operat- 
ing at only one-third of its capacity, owing 
to car shortage conditions. Corn meal, of 
course, is in greater supply, though far 
short of requirements, and selling at four 
dollars and forty cents to four dollars 
and forty-five cents, bulk, Missouri River. 
One corn miller is offering “Bakers’ Corn 
Flakes,” which is said to be an excellent 
substitute for corn flour. 

Next to corn products, perhaps the pos- 
sibilities of barley flour have engaged the 
consideration of millers more than any 
other substitute. But the lack of barley 
is a factor that precludes hope that flour 
from this source will go far toward re- 
lieving the shortage of wheat flour. One 
of the large milling concerns operating in 
the Southwest has converted a four hun- 
dred-barrel mill to the grinding of barley, 
and others would do so but for the short- 
age of this grain in local territory and the 
action of California officials in prohibiting 
the shipment of barley out of that state. 
Barley flour is variously quoted at eleven 
to thirteen dollars a barrel in car lots, but 
the quotations are nominal, rather thar 
actual. 

Rice flour is another substitute that is 
receiving serious consideration. Limited 
purchases have been made from southern 
mills and it is reported there are moderate 
quantities available on the Pacific Coast, 
although the government is said to have 
taken over most of the western supplies. 
tice flour is reported to be selling at 
around twelve dollars a barrel, in sacks, 
Missouri River. 

Potato flour, concerning which much has 
been written by food conservationists and 
less apparently is -known, is quoted at 
twenty-four dollars a barrel. So far as 
is known, mills in this section have done 
lit!le or no experimenting with potato 
flour, the cost being rather high for prac- 
tical substitution for wheat flour. 

Supplies of rye are very light, almost 
no rye flour being offered. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


\ southwestern miller, noted for his 
progressive ideas, is one of perhaps several 
who are doing experimental.work to pro- 
duce a flour that blends the wheat flour 
wili slightly more than fifty per cent of 
Substitute, thus solving the problem for 
retailers ang consumers who must buy an 
equal weight of the latter when they pur- 
chase straight wheat flour, and at the same 
time relieving the miller of the taxation 
- other requirements of the mixed-flour 
aw. 


He hopes, by the liberal use of rice 





flour, to produce a blend of this character 
that will be entirely suitable for making 
rolls, muffins and so forth, though it will 
lack desirable bread-making qualities. 
Thus far his experiments are encouraging, 
but not conclusive. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The demand for flour was even more 
insistent than ever this week, while offer- 
ings continue but a fraction of require- 
ments. Mills are doing the best they can 
to care for the imperative needs of estab- 
lished trade while adjusting their business 
to the newer regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration, which reserve 30 per cent 
of their output for governmental require- 
ments and stipulate that the retail buyer 





were 18,228 bbls this week, 7,378 last week, 
4,655 a year ago and 11,956 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 51 report do- 
mestic business good, two fair, and two 
slow and quiet. 


CHAOTIC FEED CONDITIONS 


There is a growing conviction that some 
readjustment of the feedstuffs regulations 
is necessary. - While millers generally are 
adhering to the letter and spirit of the 
rules fixing the price they should demand 
for bran and shorts, and the larger, more 
responsible, jobbers are doing the same, it 
is rumored that more or less advantage is 
being taken of a situation that permits 
extravagant profits to be secured before 
the feed reaches the ultimate consumer. 

One of the large handlers of feed, who 
limits his profits to a reasonable basis and 
opposes profiteering methods, states he is 
practically out of business, while other 
dealers, though handling only an occa- 
sional car, realize from such a transaction 
as much as $250 profit. While not a viola- 
tion of the regulations, unless there be col- 
lusion with the miller from whom the feed 
is secured, the result is that the consuming 
trade is compelled to pay a price alto- 
gether out of proportion to the figure at 
which the mill quotes the product. 

A specific instance may be mentioned 
where a Texas consumer paid the retailer 
$15 per ton more than the car-lot price at 


% 
be 
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and the baker must secure the prescribed 
proportions of substitute products simul- 
taneously with their flour purchases. Mills 
are approaching the latter problem in 
various ways, some endeavoring to supply 
the substitute, while others are leaving its 
solution entirely with the customer. 

Local and interior southwestern mills 
are maintaining their output surprisingly 
well, considering the reappearance this 
week of extremely cold weather, which, 
with the existing car shortage, has inter- 
fered with the marketing and movement 
of grain, and the shipment of its products. 

Flour quotations show no change, except 
that some of the mills that have enjoyed 
uninterrupted operation throughout the 
crop year now find their production costs 
mounting to a somewhat higher level, and 
have made slight advances in prices. These, 
of course, were making the lower quota- 
tions of the prevailing range, so that last 
week’s figures, $9.80@9.90, bulk, Missouri 
River, for regulation 95 per cent, still 
govern the bulk of sales. Low-grade re- 
mains quotable at $5.50@6.50, same basis. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THin WOOK ..ccscvicisosves 63,700 77 
Laast- week .....csseccscees 64,700 78 
WOOF OBO 2 ic ccccsivocveses 58,900 82 
Two years AgO .......5+06. 68,000 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 60 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 284,970 221,890 77 
Last week ....... 299,820 234,052 78 
Year ago ........ 293,520 176,948 60 
Two years ago... 273,420 212,500 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


a Kansas City mill, freight charge not con- 
sidered, a margin approximating the full 
value of the feed only a few years ago. 

But disregarding price considerations, 
the feedstuffs situation has a serious side 
in that the requirements are tenfold great- 
er than the supply. Apparently, bran and 
shorts, being relatively cheap, have been 
largely substituted in the national feed- 
ingstuffs scheme for other more expensive 
feeds. 

Instead of being consumed largely by 
dairy cows and small pigs, bran and shorts 
are being fed to beef cattle, horses, mules, 
and other animals that ordinarily are fed 
alfalfa, corn or oats. Just how the re- 
quirements of dairymen and hog raisers 
will be met during the spring months is 
an important, though unsolved, problem at 
this time. 

Based on regulations, local mill prices 
for bran remain about $1.60 per 100 Ibs, 
for brown shorts $1.70, and for gray 
shorts $2.05, with Missouri River delivery 
by country mills ranging 5@15c more. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT HANDICAPPED 
Subzero weather over the Southwest 
this week caused a moderate shrinkage 
both in the farm deliveries of wheat and 
the car-lot arrivals in Kansas City. The 
limited offerings locally contained a larger 
number than usual of samples showing 
fine quality. While Pacific Coast wheat 
has begun to arrive at other Missouri 
River markets, in accordance with the ap- 
portionment made by the Milling Division 
and Grain Corporation, none of the mills 
in Kansas City report receiving any, 
though large quantities are en route to this 
market. 

A few interior mills report reduced op- 
erations owing to a lack of wheat, but this 
condition is said to be due to lack of cars 
for loading, rather than the lack of the 
wheat itself. 

The official Board of Trade figures show 
the arrival of only 974,700 bus of wheat 
on the Kansas City market during Janu- 
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ary, compared with 4,684,500 in January, 
1917, and 6,663,600 in January, 1916. Part 
of the deficiency last month was due to 
the changed methods of distribution of 
wheat among division mills. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

Severely cold weather was experienced 
over the Southwest this week, with good 
snows in eastern Kansas and very little in 
central and western sections. For the first 
time, the snow today is melting. The man- 
ager of one of the large milling companies, 
with many elevators in Kansas, was in 
touch with all his branch managers by 
telephone this week and, as the result of 
especial inquiry concerning the condition 
of the growing wheat, expressed the opin- 
ion that prospects for a crop are much 
more encouraging than is generally sup- 
posed. . 

In many fields examined since the snow 
of three weeks ago, the plants show a 
healthy appearance, while farther west, 
where thousands of acres appear bare of 
green, it is found that the seed which 
failed to sprout last fall, owing to dry 
weather, is alive, and growth will start as 
quickly as warmer weather prevails. 


MILL DISPLAYS ITS FLAGS 


The accompanying small engravings 
show the national service flag and the Red 
Cross flag of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb. The service flag car- 
ries 23 stars, representing the number of 
employees of the mill who have entered 
the military establishment in some capac- 
ity. The Red Cross flag displayed in the 
doorway represents 100 per cent member- 
ship in the office and plant of the company. 

This showing is the more remarkable 
from the fact that the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co. is located in a town of less than 
2,000 people, and is a strictly farming 
country. 

IMPROVING CAR SERVICE 


The local offices of the Food Adminis- 
tration Milling Division, and of the Grain 
Corporation, have taken over immediate 
direction of the distribution of cars for | 
grain and grain products loading in the 
Southwest, under arrangement between 
the Food Administration and the director 
of railways. 

Instructions were issued from the Grain 
Corporation office last week requiring 
country shippers to notify that office when 
unable to secure cars for grain-loading, 
specifying the kind of grain, destination 
and number of cars required. Special 
efforts have been made the past fortnight 
to expedite the movement of corn to Gulf 
ports for the account of the Grain Cor- 
poration, and at the same time the Milling 
Division has taken over the apportionment 
of cars among mills having uncompleted 
January export contracts. It is also re- 
ported that February export contracts 
will be expedited in a similar manner. 

Another encouraging feature of the 
transportation problem is the report that 
large numbers of locomotives and boxcars 
will at once be sent from the East to west- 
ern territory to facilitate fhe movement of 
grain. It is estimated that 60,000 cars and 
many locomotives, belonging in the West, 
have been employed for some time in the 
efforts to relieve the rail congestion in the 
eastern states. This is the equipment, it 
is said, that rail administration officials 
now plan to return westward. 


LECTURE ON DUST EXPLOSIONS 


A number of millers and grain men at- 
tended an illustrated lecture early this 
week in the assembly rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce by H. H. Brown, Ph.D., 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, who is in 
charge of the department’s campaign to 
minimize dust explosions and resulting 
fires in mills and élevators throughout the 
country. 

Professor C. O. Swanson, who is assist- 
ing L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, in conducting investiga- 
tions of dust explosions for the depart- 
ment in the Southwest, represented the 
college at the gathering. The lecture was 
one of a series being given by Professor 
Brown throughout the country. 


RESERVE GRAIN STOCKS 
Compilation by the Kansas City Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows stocks of 
wheat in store Jan. 23, 1918, in Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa were 9,677,- 
000 bus, 46 per cent of normal. Kansas 
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stocks were 5,083,000 bus; Missouri, 2,- 

225,000; Nebraska, 1,705,000; Iowa, 664,- 

000. Stocks of corn in the four states 

totaled 16,536,000 bus, and oats 14,103,000. 
NOTES 

B. G. Estill, manager of the Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., Enid, Okla., spent part 
of the week in Kansas City. 

F. T. O'Neill, secretary of the Holland- 
O’Neill Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Mo., 
was a Kansas City visitor this week. 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., Fre- 
mont, Neb., announces the completion of 
its 600,000-bu capacity, fireproof elevator, 
which replaces the one burned a year ago. 

The Hunt Bros. Milling Co., Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., has ordered motors and other 
equipment necessary to operate its plant 
electrically, replacing its present steam 
plant. 

C. W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Grain Clearing Co. of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, at the annual 
meeting held this week. 


The Gordon-Pagel Bread Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is making efforts, in view of the 
scarcity of flour offerings, to purchase 
supplies direct from mills. Mr. Gordon, 
representing the company, was in Kansas 
City this week. 

F. H. Knighton, of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York, was in town part of the 
week, personally assuring local millers of 
his willingness to buy flour. He also visit- 
ed flour mill connections in Kansas, and 
will return home by way of Minneapolis. 


George F. Warren, of Warren & Wel- 
don, Los Angeles, Cal., announces the 
establishment of a grain department to be 
operated by his firm in connection with 
its flour and feed business. Mr. Warren 
was formerly engaged in the milling busi- 
ness in Salina, Kansas. 


W. S. Gunning, W. C. Ball and G. W. 
Ball, of the Ball & Gunning Milling Co., 
Webb City, Mo., with A. C. Squibb have 
purchased the 150-bbl property of the 
Salzer Milling Co., at Monett, Mo., and 
will operate the plant under the name of 
the Monett Mill & Elevator Co., with Mr. 
Squibb as manager. 

George F. Hargis, formerly engaged in 
the or business in Wellington, Kan- 
sas, was struck by a streetcar and killed in 
Los Angeles, Cal., where for many years 
he had been manager of the Los Angeles 
& Mount Washington car line. Associated 
with J. D. Clark, Mr. Hargis built the 
original plant of the Aetna Mills, at Wel- 
lington, which now are owned by the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation. 





WICHITA 


The flour situation is about unchanged. 
A good demand exists for all that mills 
can grind. One mill reports it could sell 
many times its output. The car situation 
remains about the same; if there is any 
improvement, it is not noticeable. The 
Frisco road has an embargo on all of its 
lines in this territory, and will not rece. ve 
shipments until it can clear up traffic. 
Country elevator owners report that with 
cars ready to load with corn to come into 
Wichita they cannot get bills of lading 
signed until the embargo is lifted. 

Millfeed is still in t demand, and 
the supply is not sufficient to meet the 
needs at the present time. Northwestern 
buyers were in this territory this week 
looking for feed, but their quest was 
rather fruitless. 


NOTES 


After remaining idle for two years, the 
American Cereal Co,’s plant, located in 
Wichita, will again be put into operation 
soon. The company will make a breakfast 
food and a cereal substitute for coffee. 

The old mill race that has been in dis- 
use for many years at Kingman, Kansas, 
has been purchased by the Ind dent 
Milling Co., of that city, and will be used 
to generate electric power for the mill. 
It is also rumored that an alfalfa mill will 
be built at Kingman. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. held its 
semiannual directors’ meeting this week, 
the following out-of-town men being pres- 
ent: L. E. Moses, Kansas City; é L. 
Moses, Great Bend, Kansas; R. W. Hoff- 
man, Enterprise, Kansas; E. V. Hoffman, 
Kansas City; J. S. Barnes, Pratt, Kansas; 
T. J. Holdridge, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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NEW REGULATIONS 

The new regulations requiring the as- 
signment of thirty 7 cent of output to 
the government and limiting the sale of 
flour to established trade to seventy per 
cent of flour sold in the corresponding 
period last year are recognized as neces- 
sary to bring about the saving in wheat 
necessary for our allies. However, in many 
instances, millers operating under greatly 
reduced allotment of wheat, fifty per cent 
of capacity or less, would not have been 
able, even without this added regulation, 
to give their regular trade seventy per cent 
of their previous purchases. 

The regulation was needed, nevertheless, 
to meet the situation of more favorably 
placed mills which are able to operate to 
near capacity on account of their previous 
three years’ grinding record. In case, 
too, the restriction covering sales to new 
trade and customers is important. 


The regulations forecast a very tight - 


flour situation, getting worse all the time 
rather than better. is will force the use 
of substitutes,—just what the Food Ad- 
ministration desires to accomplish. At the 
moment the chief difficulty is in getting 
the substitutes in sufficient volume. With 
a freer movement of corn, some relief 
should be obtained from this source. 
Furthermore, many mills are turning their 
attention to the grinding of barley and 
rye. It should be clear to every one that 
our allies must be taken care of, whether 
we have flour to eat or not. 


CONCERNING MILLFEED PRICES 


There has been some confusion as to 
prices permitted for millfeed. Many 
small millers doing a retail business in 
feeds are not clear as to’ the prices they 
are entitled to ask. Confusion has been 
increased from the fact that feed from the 
outside is frequently considerably higher in 
price than the local miller figures he is 
warranted in asking. In order to arrive at a 
better understanding of the situation and 
its attendant problems, a meeting with 
Fred C. Croxton, state food administrator, 


has heen called at Columbus, Feb. 5. All. 


millers of the state are invited to attend. 


EVASIONS 

It has been claimed that some Ohio mill- 
ers are not erating properly with the 
United States Food Administration. If 
investigation proves such to be the case, 
drastic measures against them are likely 
to be taken. They may forfeit their 
licenses, not being permitted to operate 
any more, and may also be subject to a 
heavy fine. The day of leniency has passed, 
and offenders will find out that the Food 
Administration means business. 

Ignorance of the regulations at this late 
day cannot be held to excuse any one. The 
miller who boasts that he pays no atten- 
tion to the regulations is doomed. He will 
not only lose his occupation as a miller, 
but his standing as a citizen and patriot. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, puts the case nicely. He says: 
“The millers and this association have 
been given the confidence of the associa- 
tion, and have been permitted to promul- 
gate and practically administer rules 
of the Administration, all u the theory 
that they were capable, ng, patriotic 
and trustworthy. 

“The question is, How can I fully com- 
ply? not How can I evade and avoid the 
rules? There is no place in the heart and 
confidence of the red-blooded, patriotic 
millers of this state for the slacker or the 
technical dodger in business, any more 
than for any other pro-Kaiser sympathizer 
or enemy of this country. 


“The trouble arose recently over feed 
prices. H. E. Barnard, federal food ad- 
ministrator for Indiana, says that feed 
prices must be stabilized immediately and 
followed implicitly. Any further attempt 
of any miller.to sidestep the rulings of 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion for Indiana will make it necessary for 
us to advise the Law Enforcement Divi- 
sion to take action to annul the license. 
In Ohio and Indiana the food administra- 
tors are proving that they are capable 
men.” 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Feb. 2 was 23,800, or 491% per cent of 
capacity, poets apy with 22,800, or 47 per 
cent, last week, 20,400, or 421% per cent, a 
year ago, 33,700, or 70 per cent, two years 
ago, and 30,400, or 59 per cent, three years 


. ago. 
The flour situation in Toledo and vicin- 


ity is steadily ing worse. The Food 
Administration order that housewives 
must buy other cereals, pound for pound 
with wheat flour, has brought out many 
oo by consumers, grocers and j 

rs, because of the shortage of substi- 
tutes, such as corn meal, buckwheat, rolled 
oats, rice and other cereals. 

Gardner Latimer, secretary local food 
committee, told assistants in state food 
administrator’s office at Columbus that 
suffering will result here unless the order 
is modi soon. It was stated that the 
federal Food Administration was believed 
to be contemplating ‘a change to a 4 to 1 
ratio. No definite assurance could be given, 
however. 

Millers of corn, rice, rye and other 
cereals were not prépared for the heavy 
demands which followed enforcement of 
the new regulations, but their milling ca- 
pacities have been and are still being in- 
creased, 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 70,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 2 made 35,176, 
or 49 per cent of capacity, compared with 
48,132, or 65 per cent, last week, by 11 
mills of 73,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Blev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

NOTES 

Fire destroyed the Richardson elevators 
near Caro, Mich., with over $30,000 worth 
of grain. 

The mill at Ghent, Ohio, owned by Jared 
Barker, recently burned. Loss on build- 
ing and contents, $10,000; uninsured. 

A new in elevator will be erected at 
Dayton, Ohio, by the V. E. Heeter Co., of 
concrete construction, and will cost 
$15,000. 

A. M. Tousley, Cleveland, Ohio, and W. 
D. Holloway, Monroeville, Ohio, flour 
brokers, have returned from the North- 
west and the Southwest, visiting mill con- 
nections and looking up other mills that 
might have flour to offer. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of In- 
diana will hold its annual meeting at In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 5. Only an informal 
meeting was held in January, because of 
the traffic conditions which kept the at- 
tendance down, and which prevented 
speakers from reaching Indianapolis. 


A $3,000 fine was imposed on the Can- 
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ton, Ohio, branch of the General Bakin 
Co., Jan. 30, by the United States F 
Administration, on the recommendation of 
State Administrator. Fred C. Croxton. It 
was discovered that O. C. Yant, manager 
of the bakery, had sold to 28 employees 
100 lbs of sugar each, and less amounts to 
others. ; : 

Kent Keilholtz and Joseph Doeringer, 
of Southworth & Co; Fred Mayer and 
William Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co; 
Fred “poy and John Smith, of S. W. 
Flower & Co; Charles Patterson, with the 
Wickenhiser Grain Co. and George 
Kreagloh, of the Toledo Field Seed Co., 
represented the Toledo Produce Exchange 
at the convention of Michigan bean deal- 
ers in Detroit, Jan. 31. 

The Flour Men’s Club of Ohio was re- 
cently organized at Columbus. The or- 
ganization pledged its support to the Food 
Administration, and voted to spend a large 
part of its time in educating the flour 
dealers in the necessity of insisting upon 
the substitution of wheat products. W. J. 
McDonald, of the Krumm Milling Co., A. 
C. Smith, Harry B. Apple and W. A. 
fr have been active in promoting the 
club. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 2.—The mills 
are not able to give the domestic end of 
the market any flour, and many of them 
seem to have ground about all the wheat 
they are supposed to have for the entire 
crop year. With harvest five months dis- 
tant, millers are wondering whether there 
will not be a flour famine by May 1, and 
some of them openly forecast as much. 

This week there was a keen shortage of 
cars. Millers were unable to have deliv- 
ered anything they bought, and were not 
in position to deliver what they contracted 
to sell. That there has been much hoard- 
ing of flour in this state was established 
beyond doubt this week, some millers de- 
clared. Several mills are grinding rye 
and barley, because they have run out of 
wheat. 

The feed situation is more animated. 
The following was issued this week by the 
local food administrator: With the average 
cost of wheat per bu $2.20, a ton of wheat 
is held to be worth $73.38; the miller, 
therefore, under the new order, is en- 
titled to receive for his bran $27.87 ton; 
for shorts, $29.87; for mixed feeds, $31.87; 
for red dog, $42.87. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production this week, 
5,632 bbls. 

Fire of unknown origin this week dam- 
aged the plant of the Piel Bros. Starch 
Co., of Indianapolis. 

John S. Lazarus, formerly president of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, is dead, 
at his home in this city. 

Alexander Taggart, of the Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, does not think 
that more than 30 per cent of the people 
of this city are observing wheatless days. 
Robert Bryce, of the Bryce Baking Co., 
believes the percentage of observance is 
a little above this mark. 

The National Hay & Grain Co., of 
Evansville, will dissolve, the Baker Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., an Illinois corporation, 
has withdrawn from this state, the Lake- 
town (Ind.) Farmers’ Elevator Co. has 
increased its stock to $40,000, and th 
Connell-Anderson Grain Co., of Milton, 
has changed its name to Anderson & Sons’ 
Grain Co. 

The Fraternity of Co-operative Millers 
of America will hold its next annual con- 
vention in Indianapolis, June 4-7. It has 
a membership of about 3,000; at no con- 
vention has the attendance fallen below 
1,500, and this year it is expected to be ai 
least 2,500. ‘There will be no social fea- 
tures in connection with the assembly, an: 
each session will be devoted exclusively to 
business. Officers of the fraternity were 
here this week perfecting plans for the 


convention. 
J. M. Pearson. 





Following a raise in rates last summe’, 
the Manchester (England) Ship Can: 
Co, announced another increase in De- 
cember of 124% per cent on all ship canl 
tolls and wharfage rates; 121, on all ship 
dues, 121, on charges for use of tlic 
canal tugs, and the same increase on rates 
for discharging, porterage and other oper- 
ations. 
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The output of flour by the Cong mills 
for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 2 
was estimated at 15,250 bbls, or 55 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 17,500, or 
58 per cent, last w 21,500, or 78 per 
cent, in 1917, and 17,000, or 57 per cent, 
in 1916. 

The rule of the Food Administration 
calling attention of the millers to the fact 
that buyers are not allowed to contract 
for flour in extent of their 30 days’ re- 
quirements could just as well be done 
away with, as buyers generally have prac- 
tically no flour and are making every ef- 
fort possible to obtain enough for their 
actual needs. Chicago is about as barren 
of flour of every character as any city in 
the country. 

Profits are liberal between the jobber 
and retailer. The question of credits in 
the sale of flour is gradually being cut 
down. Where buyers heretofore have 
been known not to meet their accounts 
promptly, sales of flour are now a 
made c.o.d., especially by jobbers who sel 
to the poorer class of Jewish trade. 

The ones who are suffering most and 
finding it almost impossible to make a liv- 
ing are the flour brokers. Their offerings 
from mills are practically nil. Jobbers 
and wholesale grocers have shown favor- 
itism by permitting a few of the brokers 
to merchandise flour at the usual fee. The 
flour inspector of the Board of Trade 
says his 8 or 9 men find it difficult-to keep 
busy. : 

Fuel and cars are scarce. In this sec- 
tion, corn millers find it difficult to offer 
their products on the market, especially 
since the Food Administration ruling, be- 
cause of the embargoes on the eastern 
roads. Two or three of the larger millers 
in central Illinois have been forced to shut 
down almost all the time for the last 
two weeks, because they have so much feed 
in store that they cannot operate their 
plants. 

WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Although there was a sudden drop in 
the price of rye grain in this market on 
Thursday, quotations on rye flour have 
advanced. The possibilities of a maximum 
price being placed on rye led holders here 
to offer their grain more freely. As a 
rule, the grain has been selling at more 
than wheat. Flour manufactured there- 
from has sold at $10.65@11, jute. More 
rye is going into consumption than ever 
before. 

Another product that is being looked to 
as a substitute for wheat flour is rice flour. 
rhe large baking concerns, principally in 
ihe East, have been scouring this section 
ind south of here for rice flour. One lot 
of 1,000 bbls was purchased this week at 
$6.50 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Chicago. The local 
mills have been buying rice flour wherever 
they could from jobbers, but the lots were 
from 25 to 200 bbls, and prices ranged 6% 
(Te per Ib. 

Barley flour is scarcer than ever. Most 
la rge milis have sold their output for some 
time to come, Mills that have sold their 
flour freely ‘here, made their last sales a 
few days ago, on the basis of $10.40 in 
98-lb cotton, Local grain firms that spe- 
cialize in barley are trying to get in touch 
with mills in the central and eastern states 
that are installing equipment for the 
manufacturing of this product. Such 
mills, however, find it difficult to obtain 
equipment, 

Corn flour is likewise scarce, and if 
steam coal and cars are not obtainable 
very soon this condition will continue. 
Local representatives of corn mills in 
lllinois and other corn-producing states 


are unable to offer flour, and it is impos- 
sible to quote a close range thereon, as 
values have a wide range. Most mill rep- 
resentatives are asking $5.40@5.50 per 


* 100 lbs, bags included. 


It is said that a list of some 50 different 
cereals and flour substitutes has been pre- 
pared by the Food Administration. It 
includes Kafir corn flour, also feterita. 
The latter has been a puzzle to many in 
the trade. One of the largest handlers of 
cereals for a mail order house, in an effort 
to find out what feterita was, called up a 
dozen specialists before he secured the 
desired information. 


RYE AND BARLEY ADVANCING 


Millers and exporters were in the mar- 
ket for rye. Scarcity of offerings caused 
higher prices, and sales were made up to 
$2.18, six cars selling at that figure, or 28c 
advance in 10 days. It was also reported 
that $2.20 was secured for a small lot. 
Export sales of 120,000 bus were made 
during the week by Chicago interests, one 
lot of 60,000 bus being taken at $2.20, 
track, Baltimore. On the same day Balti- 
more reported sales of 25,000 bus, track 
there. Receipts here last month were 99 
cars, compared with 319 last year and 
192 two years ago. 

Barley advanced to the highest prices on 
record, a car of choice selling at $1.73. 
Millers are buying barley, as they have 
an active demand for flour. Receipts last 
month were 554 cars, compared with 1,374 
last year and 1,892 two years ago. The 
receipts last month were the smallest in 
many years. 


CORN MILLER COMPLAINS ° 


H. H. Corman, manager of the Suffern- 
Hunt Mills, Decatur, Ill., large producers 
of corn eo under date of Jan. 31, 
expressed his views as to the possibilities 
of supplying the trade with corn flour, as 
follows: “If the corn millers were given a 
free hand, we believe that they d well 
handle the situation and supply most of 
the demand, but unless relief is furnished 
all of us, and that in a short time, we 
greatly fear that flour substitutes are go- 
ing to be short. 

“By this I mean that, in the face of 
present regulations, we believe that corn 
mills should be furnished with all the 
empty cars they need, not only this, but 
in the process of milling a percentage of 
the product is tailed off into feed, which 
of course must be moved. 

“Our by-product is hominy feed, used 
for feeding cattle, and other live 
stock, but in face of resent embar- 
goes, which absolutely prohibit our making 
shipments of this product, coupled with 
the fact that we cannot get sufficient cars 
to keep us running full time, and assum- 
ing that other mills are facing the same 
difficulty, the demand will naturally far 
exceed the supply.” 


KORAL CASE POSTPONED 


The case brought by McNeil & Higgins 
Co., wholesale grocers, Chicago, against 
Benjamin Koral, formerly their flour buy- 
er and later a millers’ agent, set for Jan. 
28, was postponed for another month, 

The case is based on the contention by 
MeNeil & Higgins Co, that Mr. Koral was 
implicated with John F. Adams, their flour 


‘and cereal buyer, prior to the time the 


latter committed suicide, in an effort to 
defraud. They claim they thereby lost 
several thousand dollars. 


NOTES 

The last sale of Board of Trade mem- 
berships was at $3,575, net to the buyer, 
an advance of $200 within a week. 

Harry Randall, manager the Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is on a trip to 
the East, and spent Tuesday in Chicago. 

The executive committee of the Corn 
Millers’ Federation, of which Charles A. 





Krause, Milwaukee, is president, will meet 
in Chicago, Feb. 4, at the Congress Hotel. 

Nineteen cars of wheat were bought by 
ra- 
tion here this week. Local millers secured 
most of it. Last week’s purchases were 
18 cars. 

cay E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., has gone to his ranch in 
California for a month’s rest. There is a 
good-sized colony of Board of Trade men 
now in California. 

S. Jurgens, of the Baltic Co., Ltd., 
Copenhagen, Denmark, who has nm in 
this country for some time, mainly in the 
East, was in Chicago this week, on his 
way to New York. 

E. A.-Roeber, Chicago representative of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
underwent an operation at a local hospi- 
tal, Feb. 1, due to an abscess on his face, 
caused by infection. 

There were deliveries of 1,008,000 bus 
cash oats on January sales last month, the 
heaviest in many months. There have been 
no deliveries here on future contracts in 
six months other than of oats. 

Another record car of flour as to con- 
tents arrived in Chicago last week for 
Purviance & Kanzelbaum from one of 
their mill connections in the Northwest, 
that contained 891 jutes, or 637 bbls. 

The rate of intérest to be charged on 
consignments of grain during the month 
of February has been fixed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade at 6 per cent, an advance 
of 1 per cent over a few months ago. 

Grain receipts at Chicago in Januar 
were 7,111 cars, the lightest in that mont 
for over 34 years. Wheat receipts were 
158 cars; last year, 1,321; in 1916, 3,667. 
Corn receipts were about half the normal. 

A committee of 12 has been appointed 

by President A. Stamford White, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for the promo- 
tion of sales of war saving certificates 
and thrift stamps. John Jones is chair- 
man. 
The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
will install in its new storage warehouse at 
Clearing, ILL, a 600-bbl corn mill, in which 
it mainly will produce corn meal. It had 
under consideration the purchase of a corn 
mill in northern Illinois, but changed its 
plans. 

An effort is being made by some of the 
members of the Flour Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago to have luncheon together each day. 
There are so many problems confronting 
the trade at present that the members feel 
that they should meet as often as possible 
and discuss them. 


Harry Kanzelbaum, of the firm of Pur- 
viance & Kanzelbaum, millers’ agents, 
Chicago, died Wednesday, Jan. 30, at his 
home in Chicago, after an illness of some 
months. He had been in the flour busi- 
ness for a number of years, formerly with 
the New Century Co., and had a broad 
acquaintance in the trade, especially 
among the Jewish bakers and dealers. 

The Quaker Oats Co. was in the market 
for heavy milling oats Wednesday and 
Thursday. It secured permission for 20 
ears of oats for its Akron, Ohio, mill, and 
in buying them in the open market here 
was forced to pay the highest prices of 
the season, 8914c for No. 2 white and 
standard. Premiums on standard oats 
ranged 61, @81,c over the May delivery. 

The Burlington road has received 1,000 
cars for the Northern Pacific, and the 
Great Northern is to get 1,000 from the 
East which are to be turned over to the 
Burlington for delivery in the Northwest. 
All elevators are forbidden to load empty 
cars with grain for shipment east, the cars 
to be returned to western lines for han- 
dling grain. Grain shippers who are not 
getting cars are requested to notify the 
Food Administration’s nearest office. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, one 
of the largest baking companies in this 
city, with plants in four or five other 
cities, has filed a bill of complaint in the 
circuit court Hillman’s depart- 
ment store, Chicago, in which it is alleged 
that the store is using the trade name 
“Butter-Nut” in the sale of bread manu- 
factured in its bakery. The Schulze com- 
pany contends that it has spent $975,000 
since 1901, when it first began to use the 
name “Butter-Nut,” in advertising it. 


The Bakers ea ae Service Asso- 
ciation, of which W. E. Long, Chicago, 
is secretary, has increased its membership 
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to about 25 of the principal bakers in the 
central and western states. The associa- 
tion will disseminate information as to the 
cost of manufacturing bakery products, 
accounting, and do more or less in the way 
of buying supplies,. including flour. A 
complete laboratory has been established 
in connection with Mr. Long’s office in the 
Ashland Block, in charge of Richard 
Wahl. 

M. W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., 
was in Chicago, Tuesday, on his way home 
after having visited the storage plant in 
the South. He spoke favorably of weather 
conditions, and the prospects for next 
year’s wheat crop along the western coast. 
Mills there are confronted with a greater 
problem as to the use of substitute prod- 
ucts for wheat than are those in the cen- 
tral and eastern states. Mr. Hunt says 
the company’s principal by-product to go 
into consumption will be largely that of 
barley. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., Feb. 2.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 9,000 
this week, representing 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 4,500, or 37 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent. e rye 
flour production was 5,000 bbls, compared 
with 4,200 last week. 

Mills are unable to supply the demand 
for flour. Inquiry continues from all 
sources, and mills keep.sold ahead. The 
output increased, owing to the fact that 
more wheat was available and the car situ- 
ation showed some improvement. . Local 
mills are quoting $9.90 for 95 per cent 
patent war quality, with outside mills ask- 
ing $10.30 in cotton. 

Shipping directions came in freely, and 
flour was loaded out as fast as manufac- 
tured. The intense cold weather, with 
heavy snows, has made it difficult to place 
cars. 

There is a slowly improved demand for- 
barley flour. The carload price is $10.50, 
and $11.25 to the trade. Stocks are only 
moderate. 

Rye flour was in brisk demand. Mills 
sold considerable this week, grinding to the 
extent that they can obtain milling rye. 
Millers are flooded with inquiries, and 
could sell the output for the week in one 
day. Pure is quoted at $11.55@11.80 with 
country blends offered at $10.30@10.50 for 
dark, and $11@11.25 for white, all in 
cotton. 

Demand heavy for corn meal, millers 
quoting white at $5.70 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. Owing to the light receipts of 
milling corn, mills have not been operating 
heavily, but will grind to capacity as soon 
as receipts are more liberal. Demand con- 
tinues brisk for corn flour, and mills are 
well sold ahead. Prices were strong at 
$5.70 in 100-lb cotton. 

Millfeed strong and higher, with ship- 
pers selling what they can obtain on con- 
tracts at high prices. Many shippers have 
considerable coming from northwestern 
country mills which they have been unable 
to get for specified delivery. It is not so 
much a matter of price as to get delivery. 
Millers have nothing to offer. Demand 
from Michigan is very heavy. Shippers 
are cleaned up on all transit feed east, 
and are offering nothing. The state trade 
continues brisk for all grades. Demand 
good for hominy feed, mills being well 
sold ahead. 


BAKERS REJECT BARLEY SUBSTITUTE 


The Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at its quarterly meeting held in Mil- 
waukee to adopt a uniform system of ob- 
serving wheat conservation regulations, 
decided that a 20 per cent mixture of corn 
flour be used. Barley was proposed as a 
substitute, but rejected because of the 
darker color it would give the product. 


SEED CORN VERY SCARCE 


To remedy the condition created by-the 
acute shortage of seed corn in Wisconsin, 
which is estimated to amount to 100,000 
bus, a Wisconsin seed committee, com- 
posed of R. A. Moor, of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association; C. P. Norgord, 
state commissioner of agriculture; K. L. 
Hatch, in charge of agriculture extension 
service, University of Wisconsin; E. J. 
Lachmann, secretary Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, and George D. Bart- 
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lett, secretary Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been organized to co-operate 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in providing the state with a 
more adequate supply. Commissioner 
Norgord will supervise the distribution of 
the seed. At least one-third of the seed 
necessary to plant the usual acreage of 
corn in Wisconsin must bé imported into 
the state. 
NOTES 


The Belle Plaine, Wis., elevator of 
Peterson & Sons, Waupaca, has burned; 
loss, $12,000. 

John Figor, proprietor of the Wyocena 
(Wis.) Flour Mills has purchased the dam 
and water power at that point and will 
make extensive improvements. 

William Crowther, a pioneer of the 
flour-milling industry of Wisconsin, died 
at his home in Ripon, Jan. 30, aged 80. 
He was born in Black Earth, Wis., and 
for many years operated mills in Madison 
and Ripon. 

The four-story grain elevator and ware- 
house owned and occupied by the Francis 
Duhne Milling Co., Flint Mill Co., and the 
Hottelet Co., Milwaukee, burned Satur- 
day night, Jan. 26. Crossed electric wires 


are believed to have caused the fire. The - 


elevator contained about 40,000 bus of 
barley and malt. Total insurance, $43,500. 


The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration has issued the following notice: 
“Effective at once, commission merchants 
acting as mill representatives in the Mil- 
waukee market will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 4c per bu for forwarding wheat 
to mills. This applies to all mills in this 
zone, with the exception of those located in 
the city.” 

The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
at its annual meeting re-elected all offi- 
cers and directors as follows: president, 
I. P. Witter, Grand Rapids; vice-presi- 
dent, D. R. Mead; secretary, George W. 
Mead; treasurer and general manager, 
Carl F. Haertel. The company is spend- 
ing over $500,000 in the construction and 
equipment of a new hydro-electric plant 
on the Wisconsin River near Stevens 


Point. 
H. N. Witson. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 2.—There is 
little or no flour here for sale, and what- 
ever is rolling has already been sold. 
Mills and merchants have nothing to offer 
on the spot. Several cars of barley flour 
were booked for shipment as soon as pos- 
sible, and the trade anxiously awaits ar- 
rival and distribution. There also has 
been a marked demand for rye flour. 

The few offers by Kansas mills for fed- 
eral grade flour were quickly taken up 
for shipment within 30 days at $10.45@ 
10.75. Minnesota spring wheat flour was 
quoted at $10.65, but mills subsequently 
withdrew from the market. Barley flour 
is not being offered, as mills have sold 
their output to March 1. 

Rice flour was sought for a while, but 
the price proved prohibitive. The ma- 
jority of firms have been asking 10@95c 

bl over mill prices on cash sales, and 
45@70c on time or credit sales for spot 
flour. 

Board of Trade quotations: Minnesota 
and Dakota 95 per cent, $10.50@11; Kan- 
sas hard wheat 95 per cent, $10.50@ 10.90; 
soft winter wheat 95 per cent, $10.90@ 
11.40,—98’s, cotton. Bran on track, $2.25 

er 100 lbs, tagged. Oats, bulk on track: 

Yo. 2 white, 90c bu; No. 3 white, 8914c; 
No. 2 mixed, 87c. Corn products: corn 
meal, $8.90 bbl; cream ee $9.95@ 10.05; 
grits, coarse or fine, $10.05@10.15; hom- 
iny, $10.25@10.50. 





Boys Will Harvest Grain 
Shortage of men to harvest the grain 
crops this year will be relieved in Texas, 
if present plans are carried into effect, by 
sending several hundred boys to work on 
farms instead of placing them in Y.M.C.A. 
recreation camps in the summer. Secre- 
Reeves, of the Y.M.C.A. of Dallas, 
according to the News, of that city, states 
that the farmers will pay the boys men’s 
wages. They will have discipline and 
idance. ey will work on the farms 
} the day and go to quarters in 
camps at night. A report from Ennis, 
Texas, states that numerous corn clubs are 
being organized by boys. 
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The feature of the flour market this 
week was the very decided advance made 
in prices of the various substitutes for 
wheat flour, although the latter was not 
at all backward. : 

The recent order of the Food Adminis- 
trator regarding the use of substitutes 
has had a very strong influence on the 
market, and as every baker is trying to 
meet the government’s requirements they 
are all trying to buy some of these sub- 
stitutes, hence the advance in prices. One 
aggregation of New England bakers is 
understood to be in the market for 50,000 
bbls barley flour, and with such a demand 
as this the price naturally would advance, 
which it did, to $11.25, jute. 

Corn meal, corn flour and rye flour have 
all followed the same course, but not in 
such a marked.degree. Standard meal 
was quoted at $8.85@10.25, corn flour at 
$11@11.50, and rye flour at $11.50@11.75, 
all relatively higher than wheat flour. 

The bread consumer has in some way 
been led to believe that the use of these 
substitutes would reduce the price of 
bread, but actually their use increases the 
bakers’ cost of production. 

Flour receipts were extremely light this 
week, being considerably less in total than 
the actual requirements, and of these a 
large proportion were billed to the’ Food 
Administration, which further reduced the 
amount left for actual local consumption. 


NOTES 


F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, New 
York flour dealers, left this week for Ari- 
zona. 

Visitors in New York: C. E. Harden- 
bergh, manager Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; W. H. Burtt, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; C. O. Case, Boston; J. R. 
Short, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The wheat 
flour. output of the Rochester mills this 
week was 11,370 bbls, of which 9,270 were 
spring wheat. This represented 56 per 
cent of capacity, against 41 per cent last 
week. : 

This has been another week of big flour 
and feed demands and light supplies. To 
the query on condition of trade come the 
standardized answers, “We are swamped 
with business,” “we are not looking for 
any more,” “we can’t take care of what 
we have.” One miller said today: “We 
are getting any number of inquiries, but 
we have to turn business away that we 
would be glad to get under normal con- 
ditions. About all we can do is to take 
care of our regular customers.” 

Some of the mills here have been both- 
ered to get wheat through from Buffalo 
on account of the traffic congestion in 
Buffalo yards. However, in the main, it 
appears to be a question of grinding up to 
the federal limit and then stopping short. 
There is little doing in graham flour, ex- 
cept enough to supply local trade. The 
wheat flour output has been small during 
the week. 

The feature of the flour trade this week 
has been the inquiry for rye flour, which 
has virtually swamped the one principal 
mill here that grinds rye. For three days 
this company has not accepted any new 
orders, but has been struggling to catch 
up with its bookings. One mill here re- 
fused to make any flour deliveries about 
the city, but only served customers who 
came to the mill prepared to carry the 
flour away. 

Winter straights advanced 5@10c bbl 
on the local market, graham flour 10c and 
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rye flour $1. Appended prices of flour 
and feed are little more than nominal, 
especially those for Boston deliveries: 
spring patents, cotton 1¥’s, f.o.b. Roch- 


ester, $11.10@11.25; winter straights, cot- © 


ton 1’s, $10:45@10.70, f.o.b. Rochester; 
graham flour, $9.50@9.70. 

Demand for bran and middlings is far 
beyond the supply, and mills here have 
difficulty in supplying regular customers. 
Prices remain steady, with little variation 
from last week. The output of corn meal 
was small, due to the difficulty in obtain- 
ing corn from the West. Quotations: rye 
feed, $44@46 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Rochester; winter bran, local, $38@40; 
winter middlings, local, $40@42; spring 
bran, $34.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Roch- 
ester; spring middlings, $43.50; corn meal, 
$88@90, local sales only. 


DEATH OF WELL-KNOWN MILLER 


Michael J. Ryan, 58 years old, a mem- 
ber of the Rogers & Ryan Milling Co., of 
this city, died Jan. 80, at his home, 90 
Glendale Park. Besides his wife, he is 
survived by two brothers, Charles and 
Daniel Ryan, and one sister, Mrs. Peter 
Webber. 

Mr. Ryan was one of the most widely 
known millers in this section. Born in 
County Limerick, Ireland, in 1859, he was 
a resident of Rochester for 46 years. He 
was in the milling business here for 23 
years, beginning with L. A. Rogers, now 
dead. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The mills here 
have no flour to sell, and the inquiry is 
enormous. There is a scramble for flour 
from all sections reached by the mills in 
this district, and there is no prospect of 
filling the ‘holes until something happens 
to shut off the small buyer. The house- 
wife seems more determined than ever to 
bake her own bread. 

There is a wide range in prices for 
wheat flour, mills quoting 5@25c lower 
than last week. Spring wheat patent was 
offered at $10.35@10.75, and standard 
clear, or what formerly was called no- 
grade, at $6.40@8.75, and it was said there 
was an active demand at the top prices. 

Rye flour prices were higher than last 
week, and an active trade is reported, 

. with practically no offerings at the close 
today. Barley flour was advanced 30@ 
40c, the price today being $10.80 bbl, and 
supply light. 

Millfeeds are scarcer than ever known 
in this market. The mills are not offer- 
ing, and jobbers claim they have nothing 
to sell. the few feed mills that have the 
stuff coming for their own use can get 
almost any price asked for spot bran or 
middlings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was offered at 
$1 less than last week, and the mills report 
a considerable improvement in demand. 
There is barely enough corn arriving to 
supply the mills, but more liberal receipts 
are expected, as the roads are in better 
shape to move held-back cars. Hominy 
feed is easier, but offerings are only fair 
and little on spot. Gluten feed unsettled 
and very scarce. Cottonseed meal scarce 
and firm. Oil meal steady and offerings 
fair. No brewers’ grains in market, with 
bids away out of sight. 

Rolled oats firm, and demand active. 
Oat hulls irregular, but last sales were at 
50c higher than last week. Buckwheat 
flour easier, and offerings increasing. 
Fancy is selling at $6.50 for 100 Ibs, in 
5-lb paper sacks. Buckwheat is quoted 
at $3.60 per 100 lbs, bulk,—track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 155,600 bbls, represent- 
ing 93 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 130,500, or 78 per cent, last week, 
103,250, or 63 per cent, a year ago, 135,100, 
or 81 per cent, in 1916, 130,500, or 95 per 
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cent, in 1915, and 113,200, or 82 per cent, 
in 1914. 
NOTES 

Several more country mills in this sec- 
tion are getting ready to grind barley 
flour. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 7,800,- 
000 bus, compared with nearly 17,000,000 
last year. 

With the exception of rye flour, there 
are no substitutes offered by the retail 
grocers here. 

Coleman Curtiss, maltster of this city, 
has abandoned that field and will, in a few 
weeks, enter the feed business. 

Willard Jones, of Utica, N. Y., repre- 
senting the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was on ’change Saturday. 

Charles M. Kennedy, son of Charles 
Kennedy, Federal Food Administrator of 
this district, has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the engineers’ corps. 

Buffalo bakers have been experimenting 
with the use of substitute cereals for some 
time and are putting out a good loaf of 
bread, but it is feared the housewife will 
spoil many a batch of dough before a de- 
sirable loaf of bread will be produced. 

Lake vessel men and millers who on 
Wednesday attended the hearing at 
Washington relative to the taking over 
by the government of many more steam- 
ers for the ocean trade, were well pleased 
with the treatment they received by the 
Shipping Board. E. BaNGassEr. 


NASHVILLE 

NaAsHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 2.—Business in 
the flour market in the Southeast this 
week has been light. Stocks, which have 
been running low for some weeks on ac- 
count of inability of mills to get wheat, 
continue to get lower. 

The quantity of wheat that is moving 
through is very small, and there is little 
change in the transportation situation. 
Mills have been running considerably less 
than one-third time during recent weeks. 
Demand for flour continues unabated, but 
there are few instances where the mills 
have any to offer: 

The main feature of the week has been 
the programme inaugurated as to sub- 
stitutes by the Food Administration. Both 
the trade and consumers are entering into 
the new arrangement with good spirit. 
Memphis wholesalers and retailers held a 
conference, and decided to issue “flour 
cards” pledging their customers to the ob- 
servance of the rules, this becoming effec- 
tive at once. 

The prices of flour this week have been 
strong, and slightly higher on short run- 
ning time, with the two war regulation 
grades, where mills are reporting sales, 
quoted at $10.60@10.90, f.o.b. Ohio River. 
Many report no sales. 

Rehandlers report inability to buy any 
Minnesota and Kansas flour. Quotations 
are not available. 

Interest is increasing in corn goods, and 
those mills that are grinding report good 
business, with prices strong. Plain corn 
meal is quoted at $4.10@4.36 per 96-lb 
bag, f.o.b. Ohio River; bolted, $4.24@4.48. 
It is expected that meal, hominy and grits 
will be the most important substitutes for 
flour in this territory; barley and oatmeal 
also will be used. Corn is very strong, 
No. 3 white being quoted around $1.80, 
with moderate movement. 

The stock of millfeed is light, with out- 
put being sold promptly, and supply not 
equal to demand. Quotations: wheat bran. 
ton, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $32@ 
35; standard middlings, $41@44. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, wit! 
a capacity of 167,400 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 50,998, or 30.4 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 53,295 
bbls and 33.2 per cent of capacity last 
week, 59 per cent the same week in 1917, 
56.8 in 1916, 73.2 in 1915, 62.2 in 1914, 56.6 
in 1913 and 54.6 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, a 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Feb. 2 Jan, 26 

Flour, Dbig ....eseseeees 7,675 + 6,50' 

Wheat, bus .......6006. 13,000 13,400 

COUN, DEB eect cvesecsve 96,320 96,200 

OntS, DUB . ccrccvcesecce 396,300 421,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 147 cars. 
The report of R. L. Callahan, chairman 
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of the grain committee of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, shows that 11,180 cars of 
crain were handled at Louisville in 1917, 
with 3,557 of wheat, compared with 13,540 
cars of grain in 1916, of which 4,460 were 
wheat. 

The Nashville Roller Mills has filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against New Orleans & St. 
Louis Railway, et. al., seeking to recover 
#900, alleged to have been overcharged on 
flour shipped from Oregon. A rate of 65c 
is claimed, instead of 75c, as charged. 

The Ford Flour Co. property at Nash- 
ville was sold at auction Friday by order 
of court, being purchased by Mrs. H. S. 
Pp. LeBraz, one of the partners in the 
business, on a bid of $531,250. The sale 
carried the entire business, including 
brands and several city lots. The com- 
pany will be reorganized under the new 
ownership, and will continue in business. 

Joun Lerrer. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mop., Feb. 2.—Flour was 
nominal and quiet all week, despite the 
order of the government, which was a 
staggering blow to the local trade for the 
time being, but from which it soon recov- 
ered. 

With stocks and offerings down to the 
minimum the situation is critical, though 
there was more trading than the week be- 
fore, especially as regards soft winters, 
which were in urgent demand by all class- 
es of buyers. Low-grade, both winter and 
spring, suddenly sprang into active re- 
quest, presumably from the rye millers, 
causing prices to advance sharply, one 
out-of-town buyer paying $9.75, cotton, 
for some soft winter stock. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.75@10.90; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.55@10.70,—98-lb cot- 
tons, 5¢ more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more 
in wood, 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.50@10.65; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.25@10.40,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-Ib jutes and 25c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.75@10.90; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.55@10.70,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

City mills did a big business and ran 
strong, as a result of improved transpor- 
tation conditions. They made no change 
in either their flour or feed quotations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 54,847 
bbls; destined for export, 41,254. 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
15; number.in port, 72. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore in Janu- 
ary, 291,931 bbls, compared with 306,760 
for the same period last year. 





NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PRESIDENT 

William H. Hayward was elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce at the first meeting of the new 
board of directors on Jan. 30, succeeding 
James C, Legg, retired. 

The new president is a prominent mill- 
er of these parts, being treasurer of the 
(. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
historie though ever modern Patapsco 
l'louring Mills, established in 1774 and 
located at Ellicott City, Md., with offices 
at Baltimore, and is also the local repre- 
sentative of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration Grain 
Corporation. 

Born in Somerset County, Maryland, in 
1505, Mr. Hayward came to Baltimore in 
Issl, and at the age of 16 entered the 
employ of the Gambrill company; was 
elected secretary of said concern in 1898 
and secretary-treasurer in 1900, and con- 
tinued to hold the double office until 1915, 


wien he retired as secretary in favor of 
H. M. Blinn, another of the company’s 
valued employees. Mr. Hayward is 


happily married, and maintains an ideal 
suburban home. 

One can hardly believe that Mr. Hay- 
ward is 53 years old. Active, alert, keen, 
aggressive and snappy, with a phenomenal 
capacity for attacking and dispatching 
work, he neither looks nor acts as though 
he were a day over 40, Of all his virtues 
and accomplishments he doubtless excels 
as an expert judge of wheat, for in this 
connection he is in a class all by himself, 
having few if any equals, and certainly no 
superiors, and probably no man in the 
eastern flour trade is better or more fa- 
vorably known to both buyers and sellers 
than the subject of this sketch. 
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The last few years have been very 
strenuous ones with Mr. Hayward, inci- 
dent to the war and the burning and 
rebuilding of the company’s mill, but he 
has met and mastered the difficulties at 
every turn and is now beginning to reap 
some of the benefits of his brilliant career, 
much to the satisfaction and gratification 
of his friends as well as himself. 

Mr. Hayward, under various adminis- 
trations, has served the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the flour, wheat, executive, arbi- 
tration, finance, commission rule, weighing 
and nominating committees, and will have 
been a member of the board practically 
nine years at the expiration of his present 
term. He therefore is sure entitled to the 
honor which has finally come to him as 
president. 

NOTES 


The | flour quotations committee on 
*change for February are Joseph C. Legg, 
C. H. Dorsey and James Murray Wharton. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 





J. Murdoch Dennis and Charles Morris 
Howard. 

Article XVI of the by-laws of the 
Chamber of Commerce, referring to the 
inspection and sale of flour, has been 
adopted as revised and amended by A. W. 
Mears, of White & Co., flour jobbers and 
exporters. 4 

The new. board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce organized last 
Wednesday by electing the following offi- 
cers: president, William H. Hayward; 
vice-president, Ferdinand A. Meyer; sec- 
retary-treasurer, James B. Hessong; ex- 
ecutive committee, Eugene Blackford 
(chairman), A. R. Dennis (vice-chair- 
man), J. Barry Mahool, Charles J. Lan- 
ders and Frank S. Dudley. 

Local Grain Corporation notice: “In re- 
gard to wheat from other zones, you can 
superintend shipments, check the grades 
placed and samples, and facilitate the 
delivery of and*collection for grain be- 
tween the country shipper and the mill to 


William H. Hayward 


New President of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


Oct. 29, 1917, to Feb. 2, 1918, 37,028 bus; 
year ago, 192,854. Range of price this 
week, $1.85@2; last year, 90c@$1.1644. 

No grain exports from Baltimore this 
week. Receipts of grain in January, 
1,420,119 bu; exports, 2,920,435. Receipts 
in January, 1917, 9,594,094; exports, 9,- 
108,154, 

Victor H. Klinefelter, formerly of 
Klinefelter Bros., dealers in bags and 
ship stores, and member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, died in this city Jan. 26, 
aged 79. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Feb. 2, 1918, 1,393,581 bus; 
same time last year, 1,348,178. Range of 

ices this week, $2.10@2.15; last year, 
$1.50@2.01%,. 

John Schoenewolf, of John Schoene- 
wolf & Co., wholesale grocers and flour, 
and of the State Food Commission, has 
been unanimously elected vice-president 
of the National Bank of Baltimore. 

Dennis & Co., Inc., with $15,000 capital 
stock, to deal in grain products or to do a 
brokerage or commission business, has 
been incorporated by Archibald R. Dennis, 


which the grain is shipped by direction of 
the Grain Corporation, and charge Ic bu, 
or you can facilitate the shipments out of 
a terminal to a mill on requisition order 
filed with the Grain Corporation, charging 
Yc bu.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutn, Mrxn., Feb. 4.—Mills report- 
ed active bidding for fresh supplies last 
week, but new business was confined to 
limited sales to established customers. 
Millers exercised care in prorating orders, 
so as to accommodate as many dealers as 
possible and stay within the regulation 30- 
day sale limit.- Covering of old bookings 
occupied the greater part of operations. 
Shipping orders were readily given, and 
just enough cars provided to make actual 
deliveries. 

The durum mill was out of the market 
as regards new business. Old bookings on 
hand were being filled and delivered, and 
no attention was given to.inquiries. 

A very good demand existed for rye, 
trade inquiring actively and from wide 
range of territory. Increased number of 
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buyers wanted to fill larger requirements 
caused by the policy of the government to 
substitute other flour to save wheat. Be- 
cause of this, demand picked up and, con- 
sidering the substantial rise in prices, mill 
negotiated a good line of sales. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,770 bbls of flour, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, against 27,125, or 75 per cent, 
the previous week, and 7,555, or 21 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Scarcity of supplies and cold weather 
increased the demand for millfeed. Mills 
are sold ahead, and have but little to offer. 
Anything available for sale is given the 
regular trade, and made to cover demand 
as far as possible. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WHEAT FLOUR 


Duluth bakers aver that, owing to the 
scarcity of substitutes for wheat flour, it 
is difficult for them to follow out the gov- 
ernment bread order. Having only a 
limited supply of wheat substitutes on 
hand, they are meeting the situation the 
best they can. Owing to the big demand, 
market is kept well cleaned up on all 
supplies. A local concern last week was 
reported in the market for a ton of corn 
meal, but the most it could secure was 
about 200 Ibs, a fair example of the tight 
situation. 

About 50 per cent of the bakery bread 
now made in Duluth is “Victory” bread. 
The rest is baked from wheat ground to 
conform with government regulations. The 
public is asked to choose from the so- 
called patriotic bread on sale in this city 
classed as follows: bran bread, rye bread, 
raisin bread and war bread. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Duluth 
Board of Trade, is in Chicago on business 
connected with the board. 

Receipts of Canadian grain to this mar- 
ket showed a further falling off last week. 
This may be accounted for by the severe 
cold weather hindering traffic. 


Oats felt the strength of other coarse 
grains, and advanced in a moderate way. - 
However, the gain was not maintained, for 
at the close today, prices were but a shade 
changed from Jan. 26. 


* Last week W. S. Moore was reported a 
purchaser of further valuable real estate 
holdings in Duluth. The property adjoins 
the building bought by him about a year 
ago. Value consideration understood to 
approximate $80,000. 

Wheat screenings did not show any 
improvement. Sale and interest keep at 
low ebb. Handlers hope for market to 
pick up in the near future. Mill oats, 
buckwheat and barley needles are still 
wanted. Buyers snap up the limited vol- 
ume offered. 

Maltsters competed with outside milling 
demand for barley, causing a drastic up- 
turn in the price list. Advance ranged 
13@20c, and now quotable at $1.50@1.75 
bu. This established a high record in this 
market. Light movement continues, in the 
face of the present persistent demand. 


W. A. Jackson, local general agent for 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad, received a call to New 
York as a member of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation, and left last 
week. John D. Mahon, general agent at 
Superior, will succeed Mr. Jackson. He 
will be the general acting agent, and han- 
dle business at both places for the road. 

Representatives of the Great Lakes 
shipping interests have protested to the 
government shipping board against taking 
away any more lake steamers for ocean 
service. They declare any further removals 
will seriously interfere with lake com- 
merce. So far 40 or more boats have been 
taken off the lakes and put in the ocean 
trade. Now it is announced that 30 more 
are to be turned over in the spring. 


Last week a short in May rye ran the 
price up 13c before finding a seller. Re- 
sult was that the new high record for this 
market was set at $2.20. At that point 
demand was filled and support withdrew, 
causing a set-back of 10c. Later in the 
week, bids were raised, and market closed 
today at $2.144%,. Trade scouring the 
country for supplies, and find offerings 
exceedingly scarce. F. G. Cartson. 





Figures announced by the Food Admin- 
istration in California show that 340 hotels 
in the state saved 134,758 lbs of wheat 
flour in two months. . 
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there are many who are rejected for the 
army on account of comparatively slight 
physical disabilities which are not suf- 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 39,890, or 85 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 41,965, or 89 per cent, last 
week, 24,372, or 59 per cent, a year ago, 
13,759, or 34 per cent, two years ago, and 
18,105, or 44 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 40,124, or 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 46,240, or 81 per cent, last 
week, 27,642, or 48 per cent, a year ago, 
and 27,421, or 48 per cent, two years ago. 

There is a spirited demand for flour 
from all markets. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the trade is, however, the universal 
demand for substitutés for flour. The 
bakers of this section are anticipating the 
time requirements for using 20 per cent 
of substitutes for white -flour in bread, 
and are restricting the use of such per- 
centage only to the extent that they are 
unable to obtain substitutes. 

. The only substitutes available here, and 
they are obtainable in volume far less 
than the demand, are barley, corn and 
rice flour. All of these products have to 
be brought here, largely from the East or 
from California, and shipments are sold 
out in-most cases before they arrive. 
Quotations are being advanced almost 
daily, but this appears to have no effect 
on the demand. 

White corn flour is not obtainable, and 
bakers are now using yellow corn meal, at 
$10 bbl, carloads .on track here, in 98's, 
as a substitute with wheat flour. Bread 
baked from this mixture is much whiter 
than one would suppose and, while the 
texture of the loaf is quite coarse, the 
bread is palatable. Rice flour is quoted at 
$13@14 bbl, in 100-lb sacks, on track 
here, and barley flour $11.25@11.35. 
Bread prices are unchanged, although 
both barley and rice flour cost consid- 
erably more than wheat flour. 

The mills of the North Pacific Coast 
will have great difficulty in complying with 
the recent rulings of the F Adminis- 
tration requiring sales of substitutes with 
sales of wheat flour, on account of the 
difficulty and, for the present, the almost 
impossibility, of obtaining substitutes. 
The only possible substitutes in this sec- 
tion would be barley, oats, corn, or rice 
flours. As to oats and barley, the mill- 
ing capacity of the north Pacific Coast 
is extremely limited and supplies of mill- 
ing oats and barley grain are practically 
exhausted. 

One of the Puget Sound mills recently 
equipped a mill for grinding barley, rye 
and oats, and it is now up against the 
proposition of obtaining the grain. There 
is no local corn flour available, while east- 
ern corn flour ordered as long ago as No- 
vember has not yet arrived. Some barley 
and rice flour is in transit from the East 
and from California, but it is difficult to 
obtain any volume, on account of the 
heavy demand from many sections of the 
United States for these articles. 

Mills quote 95 per cent soft wheat flour 
in 49’s, $9.90@10 bbl. Montana 95 per 
cent in 98’s is quoted at $10.20@10.55 bbl; 
North Dakota, $11. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Under arrangements with the North 
Pacific Milling Division of the Food Ad- 


ministration and the Grain Corporation, 
wheat is moving from this to other zones. 
Current statements that 10,000,000 bus of 
north Pacific Coast states’ wheat have left 
this zone are erroneous, the movement to 
date not having exceeded 1,500,000 bus. 
How much more will leave this zone has 


not yet been decided, and will not be be- 
fore late in February or March. 

The estimate of the 1917 wheat yield in 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
is considerably greater than the yield esti- 
mated by the state grain inspection de- 
partments and by local grain concerns and 
millers. The Department of Agriculture 
places the yield at 50,800,000 bus, which 
is believed by local authorities to be from 
7,000,000 to 10,000,000 too high. 

When it is taken into consideration that 
a large part of this year’s crop is very 
light-weight wheat unsuitable for milling, 
and that on account of short crops of oats 
and barley in the Pacific Northwest and 
the high price of all feeds a large amount 
of wheat is being fed on the farms, it is 
evident that, if any considerable amount 
of wheat is released from this zone, it will 
be at the expense of the milling require- 
ments of this section. 


FLOUR-HOARDING 

A large amount of flour in the aggre- 
gate.is now hoarded in households 
throughout this section; many families 
which ordinarily buy quarter sacks have 
bought one to two barrels. To prevent 
the growth of this movement the state 
food administrator has announced: 

“Retail sales of flour are limited to 
4 bbl to consumers in cities and towns; 
to 4% bbl to farmers and others living at 
reasonable distance from nearest point 
of supply; to 1% bbl to those living re- 
mote from nearest point of supply, and 
for those living at very remote. distances 
and requiring a larger supply than % 
bbl, permission must be obtained either 
from the county or federal food adminis- 
tration. 

“Each sale of flour must be accompa- 
nied by a sale of substitutes in propor- 
tion of one of substitute to two of wheat. 
Raw potatoes should be recommended to 
reduce wheat flour used,, but cannot be 
credited as substitute in purchase.” 

The principal difficulty encountered in 
complying with limiting retail sales to 1% 
bbls arises from the fact that there: is a 
great shortage both of that sized package 
and of the material from which to make it, 
so that immediate compliance with the 
regulation is likely to be impossible. It is 
also pointed out that the regulation does 
not go far enough to be effective in pre- 
venting hoarding of flour, since at present 
orders for % bbls can be given on suc- 
ceeding days or on the same day to a 
number of grocers. 

TO INCREASE THE WHEAT ACREAGE 

Colonel. Clarence Ousley, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, addressed a meet- 
ing of millers, grain and business men at 
Seattle last Monday, urging the necessity 
of increasing the wheat production of the 
Pacific Northwest, in view of the necessi- 
ties of the allies for wheat products. The 
State Council of Defense has for months 
been active in inducing growers to in- 
crease their wheat acreage. The most dif- 
ficult problem in this work has been to 
assure growers an adequate supply of 
labor, and Colonel Ousley’s address dealt 
particularly with the necessity of co- 
operation in supplying farm labor. 

As far as land suitable to wheat-grow- 
ing is concerned, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in largely increasing the wheat 
acreage of section of the country. 
There are thousands of acres of ‘land 
owned by lumber companies and other 
corporations and by individuals which 
could be sown to wheat, provided the 
labor problem could be met. Various 
projects are on foot to make use of these 
lands for spring sowing, but unless suf- 
ficient labor can be assured in some way 
they are likely to come to nothing. 

‘dearth of labor is less of a dif- 
ficulty than to make use of such labor as 
is available. On account of the strict 
physical requirements for drafted men, 





ficient, however, to prevent their doing a 
hard day’s farm labor. If the govern- 
ment would mobilize or conscript these 
men for farm work, it is believed that a 
sufficient supply of laborers could be ob- 
tained to meet farm requirements. 


NOTES 

B. C. Beck, of Seattle, has been appoint- 
ed assistant state food administrator for 
Washington, succeeding Erastus Brain- 
ard, who has resigned. 

A small shipment of Japanese flour has 
been received here. It is very soft, run- 
ning only 7.4 per cent dry gluten. Other 
tests give color, 96; ash, 0.42; water ab- 
sorption, 55. 

Mills acting as jobbers in buying and 
selling millfeed in’ the Pacific Northwest 
are restricted to a profit of $2 per ton by 
the Food Administration, including cost 
of delivery in the immediate vicinity. 

The California food administrator has 
placed an embargo against shipments of 
North Coast flour into that state. The 
reason for the embargo is stated to be to 
relieve transportation congestion. Rep- 
resentatives of the largest Pacific coast- 
wise steamship company state, however, 
that it has ample space for flour ship- 
ments to California. 

The Centennial Mill Co. has purchased 
4, acres of land at Seattle, on which it 
will shortly begin the. construction of an 
800-bbl mill and 300,000-bu bulk storage. 
The site is not on tidewater, the mill being 
intended for domestic, and not export, 
trade. The new mill is to replace its Seat- 
tle mill, recently sold and dismantled. 
The Fred A. Wilson Engineering Co., of 
Seattle, is making the plans. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Feb. 2.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 29,400, or 89 per cent of capacity, 
against 32,563, or 98 per cent, last week. 

The demand for wheat flour continues 
restricted, and is likely to fall off ma- 
terially in the next month, as the use of 
substitutes increases. Barley flour, made 
in this section, is now on the market at 
$10 bbl, the same price as wheat patents, 
and wholesalers are bringing in large 
quantities of rice flour, white corn meal 
and potato flour for use by bakers. 

The millfeed market is still closely sold 
up on bran and shorts. Other mill prod- 
ucts, like rolled barley, rolled oats and 
cracked corn, are hardening with the 
coarse grain markets. 

The feature of the grain trade this week 
has been the export demand for brewing 
barley, which is now worth $61 ton in the 
country. The shipping orders dre more 
than sufficient to clean up all the barley 
left in this section. 


BIG MILLING DEAL 

By a deal just closed here, T. B. Wil- 
cox, president of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., has become practically the sole 
owner of the company, which is one of the 
largest institutions of its kind on the 
coast. The interest in the company that 
was held by the Ladd & Tilton Bank and 
the Ladd estate of this city, amounting to 
about two-thirds of the capital, has been 
purchased by Mr. Wilcox and several as- 
sociates. : 

The amount involved was not made pub- 
lic, nor the names of the men interested 
in the deal with Mr. Wilcox. They are 
said to be a ng Sound capitalists. The 
company will be reorganized shortly, and 
the new stockholders will be given places 
on the board of directors. 


NOTES 

Statistics relating to flour shipments 
last month were not released by cus- 
tom-house, but San Francisco reports to- 
tal arrivals from Oregon and Washington 
in January of 68,133 bbls. 

Portland flour receipts last month were 
52,400 bbls, compared with 54,400 in Jan- 
uary last year. Other receipts in Janu- 
= and the comparison with a year ago, 
follow: wheat, 83,200 bus, against 508,300; 
oats, 4,050 tons, against 8,725; barley, 1,- 
680 tons, against 1,260. 

J. M. Lownspaxe. 








Flour in Richmond, Va., in 1862, Civil 
War time, from notes in a diary of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, was $300 per bbl, but this 
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was not the highest price ever reached by 
flour in this country. Figures in an ar- 
ticle on Civil War prices show that at one 
time, due to speculators, flour in the South 
stood at $1,000 per bbl, beef at $6 per lb, 
turkeys $60. Payments in gold made a 
big difference. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 2.—There is 
a fairly active demand for flour in mod- 
erate quantities. A recent survey of stocks 
of flour in warehouses showed fairly lib- 
eral supplies, and jobbers are experiencing 
no difficulty in supplying the requirements 
of their customers. There has been a 
marked improvement in the water deliv- 
eries from the north since the first of the 
year, and the steamship companies report 
little or no congestion of flour at northern 


ports. 

The new ruling of the Food Administra- 
tion calling for a mixture of substitutes 
with wheat flour will tend to further pre- 
serve present stocks of flour, though there 
is little indication that bakers will be able 
to meet the demand for lower bread 
a as flour from other cereals is 

ringing a relatively higher price than 
wheat flour from Pacific Coast points. 

North Coast mills have advanced prices 
10¢ bbl, while eastern mills were up 20@ 
30c. Pacific Coast prices: $10.25@10.40 
for 95 per cent flour; Montana flour, 
$10.70@10.90; Dakotas, $11.50@11.75; 
Kansas, $11.20@11.40,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. Local mills are ask- 
ing $10.40@10.80 for family flour in 49’s, 
cotton. 

Demand for millfeed has slackened. 
Local mills are caught up on their con- 
tracts, and are now offering limited quan- 
tities for prompt shipment at $34.50@35 
for bran; shorts, $39@40; middlings, $47 
@A8. 

The local grain market was featureless; 
offerings are light, and buyers scarce. 
Common white wheat, $2.10 per bu; feed 
barley, San Francisco basis, spot, $2.92@ 
2.98 per ctl; California red feed oats, 
$2.90@3; white Egyptian corn, $3.40@ 
3.50; eastern rye, $4@4.25. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Feb. 4.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from al! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 











on following dates, were: Feb. 3 Feb. 5 
Destination— Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1917 1916 
) LER LEE ee eee 7,000 8,000 
Liverpool ...... BE, 600  sccss 9,000 13,379 
Glasgow ....... 26,000 4,000 18,000 75,569 
PE DOU vohsde)obens~ pens; . thebe 7,500 
Bristol ......... 54,000 6,000 4,000 1,00 
PS weed eee te Ria SRC O Weeds 44,04 
mONtee ...s BRDU cies ceese. crc. 
France ........ 26,000 73,000 29,000 162,827 
| SSS ++ 10,000 17,000 10,000 7,857 
 eincinesaghet, WEL ee 10,000 = 1,284 
CE nok s “suGss added & ‘webes 16,147 
Norway, Sweden ..... ....- 22,000 31,212 
CE. Scctvivecs. wegne 7,000 12,000 29,47 
MP ,unheesses ceoed 1,000 4,000 6,989 
San Domingo .. ..... 1,000 1,000 3,18: 
OtReP Ws EiOees ewes 20,000 19,000 18,252 
Cen. America... ..... 1,000 10,000 11,140 
WR hes avbce) US see 2,000 3,000 29,524 
EE eaten re 7,000 9,000 6,986 
CURERREF neice tnces $3,000 ..... Bee. 
TOME cc cccecne 49,000 12,000 ..... 7,107 
Totals ....... 193,000 188,000 167,000 480,480 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 26, 1918 
Wheat Corn Fiour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 618,000 16,000 188,000 26,000 
Boston ..... SOGEe. eweko Swewe ace... 
PORREEBOED, 5. BAGCCR -civns secue- eee-:- 
SOW, OWS. nis  Vscas. ceere 443,000 


Tots., wk.1,001,000 16,000 188,000 469,000 
Prev. week.1,873,000 135,000 186,000 635,000 











U. K’gdom. 70,000 ..... ee 
Continent .. 931,000 ....% 124,000 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

METI 9 a Si oems. a0ebs 9,000 ...... 
a ne sakcee leovene™ $3,000 ...... 
Other 

countries, . 1,000 16,000 12,000 ...... 

Totals ...1,001,000 16,000 188,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to Same tim 

Jan. 26,1918 last yea: 
45,496,000 170,300,009 


Wheat, bus ......... 

Flour, bbis .......... 3,569,000 8,695,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 61,514,000 209,425,000 
Corm, DUB ....csccece 8,114,000 26,401,009 
Oats, bus ........... 56,003,000 67,772,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the fiour outpu'! 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Sept, 1, 1917, to Jan. 26, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 





r— Output. -—Exports—. 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 8,688 7,130 415 453 
Duluth-Superior 648 650 000 49 
66 outside mills 6,644 4,055 56 82 
Totals ....... 14,875 11,735 471 584 
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USING STANDARD FLOUR 


Canada is now on a standard flour. The 
food controller’s order limiting mills to 
one grade of a straight run went into 
effect on Monday, Jan. 28, This order met 
with prompt obedience on the part of 
millers and, so far as is known, the manu- 
facture of former grades of flour has 
ceased for the period of the war. The new 
flour shows excellent quality, and makes a 
cood loaf. Many millers and their families 
were making and gees | it long before the 
general public was called upon to do so. 
‘The exact grade provided for in Canada 
is a seventy-four per cent extraction, or 
one hundred and ninety-six pounds of 
four from two hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of wheat. 

The Canadian standard flour differs 
from that of the United States in that no 
low-grade is allowed to be taken off in 
this country. Mills are allowed to make 
three products only out of their supplies 
of wheat. These are: flour, bran, shorts. 
Middlings and red dog are off the market 
for the present. 

Millers who fail to comply with these 
regulations are in danger of serious pen- 
alties. ‘They may be heavily fined, they 
may be imprisoned, or they may have 
their supplies of wheat stopped. None 
are likely to take the risk of provoking the 
authorities to use penalties. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
The new government regulations came 
into force at the beginning of this week 
and mills have been running on regulation 
flour, which is a 74 per cent extraction, 
a barrel of flour to be made out of 265 Ibs 
of Manitoba wheat. Urifortunately, mills 
east of the lakes, owing to stormy weather 
and congestion on the railroads, have been 
experiencing great difficulty in getting 
sufficient wheat to keep running. 
Demand for the new flour is » but 
a few of the mills still have stocks of the 
higher grades to sell, and as they have 
only up to the end of this month to clear 
these, they are not pushing the new flour 
at present. Samples that have been sub- 
mitted show that there is very little dif- 
ference between the 74 per cent extrac- 
tion flour and the second patents formerly 
sold by the mills. Quotations are $11 bbl 
for cash, and $11.10 if credit is required; 
winter flours, $10.60, in new bags. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scarce. Demand is far 
in excess of the supply, and most mills 
seem to be able to dispose of their entire 
output at the mill doors. Quotations are 
unchanged, Bran in straight or mixed 
cars, $85 ton, in bags, Ontario points; 
shorts, $40; white middlings, $45@46; 
feed flour, $66. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat are very 
poor. Most of the mills have difficulty in 
getting sufficient to meet their local de- 
mands, and there.is a strong feeling in the 
trade that the farmers are feeding their 
wheat, owing to scarcity of corn. The 
price is bansd on $2.22 bu, in store, Mont- 
real, 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are in good demand, and 
are selling at 88@89c bu for No. 2 white 
and 87@88c for No. 8. There is a better 
demand for barley, and the price has ad- 
vanced 5@6c bu, making it now $1.54@ 
1.55. Buckwheat is not offering freely, 
and $1.58@1,60 is being paid for it. Rye 





is in good demand, and is selling at $1.88 
@1.90. 
CEREALS 

There is still a good demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices are unchanged 
from last week. Rolled oats, $5.40@5.50 
per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats; reground oat 
hulls, in bags, $25 ton, Montreal freights. 


NOTES 

Charles Faessler, manager of Parrish & 
Heimbecker, Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed consul of Switzerland for t 

rovince of Ontario and the Northwest 
erritories, with residence at Toronto. 

A deputation of members of thé flour 
and grain section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade waited recently on Sir William 
Hearst, premier and minister of agricul- 
ture of Ontario, to urge an increase in the 
acreage of spring wheat. 

A conference of representative bakers 
from all parts of Canada has been in con- 
sultation with the food controller’s offi- 
cials this week in reference to new regu- 
lations. It has been decided to adopt five 
standards of weights and sizes for bread 
loaves, which will be enforced according to 
districts, as machinery and local condi- 
tions require. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Feb. 2.—All flour 
mills in western Canada turned over to 
government standard flour on Monday 
morning. Orders for the old grades that 
were unfilled by that time and that could 
not be filled from stocks on hand were 
converted into the new grade or canceled, 
as buyers desired. 

Contrary to expectations, the demand 
for flour continues. A considerable vol- 
ume of new business was booked this 
week. These orders came from all parts 
of the West, and were for early shipment. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ctd., is also buy- 
ing steadily from western mills that have 


flour to offer. The standard price of this. 


company for government regulation flour 
is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, which 
is the equivalent of $10.36 bbl, Fort Wil- 
liam. : 

By arrangement of the food controller, 
all western Canada is now divided into 
sections that correspond with local freight 
rate divisions, and the price of flour in 
each of these is fixed. Standard quota- 
tions for regulation flour per bbl of 196 lbs 
net, in 98-Ib cotton or jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west........ $10.55 
Manitoba, east of Portage la Prairie line 10.50 
Manitoba, west of Portage la Prairie 


BD apie cm oeebbetecc vee see eed nents to” 10.45 
Saskatchewan ........ccceeeceeeeeenes 10.35 
Alberta, from Calgary and Edmonton 

Sip BE e¥0% bc codex 6cenbe cues eaead es 25 


WORE wi ceccccwccescsccccesicwercvese 10.35 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 10.45 


British Columbia, coast territory ...... 55 
Vancouver Island ........s.eeeeeeeence 10.60 
PRURCS REPOS 6 bok vi cede ricwcosievces 10.75 


The grade of flour covered by these 
quotations is a straight run of 74 per cent 
extraction from Manitoba spring wheat. 
Country dealers requiring time on flour 
purchases will be charged 10c bbl over 
above list for consignment or 30 to 45 
days. City dealers buying in ton lots pay 
10e bbl over list; in less than ton lots, 20c 
bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s- cot- 
ton, 10c bbl over; 24’s cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 

Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market at $11 bbl in 98-lb bags, jobbing 
terms. 

= MILLFEED IS MUCH WANTED 

The demand for millfeed is greater than 
ever. Mills are unable to supply their cus- 
tomers with men and are constantly 
studying the Dr atage of spreading what 
they have to deliver over a territory that 


needs five times as much. The food con- 
troller is considering prices for millfeed 
in relation to those fixed for standard 
flour. It is expected that if there is to be 
any change in feed prices here this will be 


announced next week. Current quotations: . 


bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, 
in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Winni- 
peg territory; western Manitoba, 80c ton 
under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 un- 
der. British Columbia coast points: bran, 
$35 ton; shorts, $40. 


OATMEAL IN DEMAND 


There is an excellent demand for oat- 
meal in both city and country, to meet 
which the milling capacity is insufficient 
and good milling oats scarce. Prices vary 
widely. Leading mills are asking for 
rolled oats $4.25@4.75 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Severe weather and other factors have 
cut down receipts of wheat and coarse 
grains in western Canada. As compared 
with a year ago, inspections of wheat this 
week were down over 200 cars. The fixed 
price of wheat at Winnipeg is $2.21 bu 


for No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for . 


No. 2 Manitoba northern and $2.15 for 
No. 3 Manitoba northern, in store, Fort 
William. Wheat bought at these prices is 
now subject to a government tax of 4c bu, 
which goes to the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and for administration expenses. 

High-grade oats are much wanted for 
seed and milling purposes. There is also 
a demand for cash barley and rye. No. 2 
Canadian western oats closed at 89c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, $1.5414; 
rye, $1.92; flaxseed, $3.245,,—basis, in 
store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and chairman 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada, has gone south for a rest. 

The special committee of the Western 
Canada Millers’ Association appointed to 
draft a constitution met in Winnipeg on 
Tuesday, and completed its labors. A re- 
port will go out to all members next week. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., has 
moved its Winnipeg office from the Grain 
Exchange to the new Bank of Hamilton 
Building, where five floors have been taken. 
This is much the largest grain-trading 
concern in Winnipeg, and its old quarters 
had grown too small. 


Captain Ewart C. Kelly, son of Andrew 
Kelly, of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, recently underwent 
an operation for appendicitis in London, 
England, and is reported to be doing well. 
Captain Kelly went overseas with the first 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, in August, 
1914, 

With the completion of several new 
elevators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, the storage capacity at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes has been increased 
during the past year by nearly 5,000,000 
bus. Capacity at Fort William is now 
29,855,000 bus, and Port Arthur 22,515,- 
000, a total for the combined ports of 
52,370,000. 

The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co. is com- 
pleting its new plant at Fort William, and 
will be ready for business by Feb. 15. 
This is the largest and finest feed manu- 
facturing gyn in Canada. The building 
is of brick and stone, well lighted and 
equipped with everything to facilitate 
rapid and economical handling of all kinds 
of feedingstuffs. Its owners expect to do 
business in all parts of Canada, and are 
prepared to.offer prompt delivery. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Feb. 2.—Canadian 
millers this week commenced manufactur- 
ing the new standard brand of spring 
wheat flour for Canada according to in- 
structions issued by the food controller a 
month ago. A fair business has been 
done, with sales of car lots for shipment 
to country points at $11.10 bbl, in bags, 
f.o.b. cars, Montreal, car lots to city bak- 
ers at $11.20, delivered, and broken lots 
to grocers and bakers at $11.30, deliverea. 

me of the local millers are handi- 
capped on account of the slow arrivals of 
wheat from the West, attributed to the 
cold and stormy weather and the congest- 
ed state of railway traffic. 

With reference to the new standard 
winter wheat flour, little can be said at 
re as no samples from millers have 

een received, and prices have not been 
announced. Stocks of old grades on spot 
are about exhausted, and buyers find it 
difficult to secure supplies for immediate 
requirements. 

A feature of the millfeed trade was the 
stronger feeling in the market for moullie, 
and prices advanced $2@3 ton. Sales. of 
pure grain moullie were made at $64@65, 
and mixed at $58@60, including bags. 
Inquiry for other lines of millfeed con- 
tinues good, but supplies are scarce. Bran 
is selling at $35, shorts at $40, and mid- 
dlings at $48@50 ton, including bags, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

The market for rolled oats is strong, 
and prices have a tendency to advance. 
An active trade is reported in broken lots 
of standard grades at $5.30 per bag of 
90 Ibs in jute, $5.07 per bag of 90 lbs 
in cotton, and at $4.7714 per bag of 80 
Ibs in cotton, delivered to the trade. 

A strong feeling prevailed for oats, and 
prices scored further advances of 2@21,c 
bu, with sales of car lots of No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and extra No. 1 feed at 
$1.0114,@1.02, ex-store. There was some 
demand for Canadian western rye for ex- 
port, and sales were made at $2.15 bu, 
f.o.b. steamer, St. John. 


CORN EXCHANGE ANNUAL 
The annual meeting of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange Association of the Board 
of Trade was held Jan. 30. The retiring 
ae ger Thomas Williamson, made a 
rief address, after which a hearty vote 
of thanks was given him for his services 
as president during the last two years. 
The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, H. D. Dwyer; treasurer, 
T. H. Reeves. Committee of manage- 
ment: W. B. Bashaw, A. G. Burton, A. E. 


Clare, C. B. Esdaile, E. S. Jaques, R. 
Neilson, and J. Quintal. Board of re- 
view: J. Carruthers, E. Judge, H. W. 


Raphael, A. P. Stuart, A. G. Thomson 
and N. Wight. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTIONS 


The Board of Trade, at its annual 
meeting Jan. 29, elected the following 
officers: president, W. A. Black; first 
vice-president, J. Baillie; second vice- 
president, G. Sumner; treasurer, W. A. 
Coates. Council: W. M. Birks, A. H. 
Campbell, J. Cleghorn, W. E. Findlay, 
A. W. Gifford, A. E. Holt, A. Hudon, 
A: Lyman, J. W. Pyke, W. Rutherford, 
L. C. Webster, and T. Williamson. Board 
of arbitration: G. F. Benson, D. W. 
Campbell, J. Carruthers, W. W. Craig, G. 
F. Crowdy, R. J. Dale, C. B. Esdaile, Z. 
Hebert, A. H. Hodgson, J. Quintal, R. 
W. Reford, and H. B. Walker. 

* * 

Alderman W. S. Weldon, of Montreal, 
has been appointed by the minister of 
customs to the vacant post of collector of 
customs for the port of Montreal. This 
appointment will release J. H. Bertram, 
collector of the port of Toronto, who has 
been acting collector at Montreal. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 
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Last Monday there was an allocation of 
15,000 to 20,000 sacks Canadian export 
and American soft winter patent white 
flour to the distributing agents of the 
commission. All had expected more lib- 
eral treatment, as the demand for flour in 
this city is well beyond the supply, and 
white flour is in special request. 

As explained last week, millers here, 
and all over the Kingdom have now got to 
extract an average of 89 per cent from 
wheat, which of course will mean dark 
bread. At present bakers in England 
and Wales are only allowed to put 25 per 
cent of white flour into their bread, and 
there is an urgent demand for increasing 
this amount. 

Though all arrivals of wheat, flour, or 
any other articles of food are kept quiet, 
there is an idea that, in spite of U-boats, 
flour is reaching this country from the 
other side of the Atlantic on a fairly lib- 
eral scale. There has been talk of a 
reorganization of the allocation, under 
which two supplies of white flour would 
be given out each week, one to govern- 
ment agents for sale to jobbing factors, 
and the other to millers for use in their 
flour. This would be a boon, if it were 
realized. 

There is no famine in flour in this city, 
but the mills are not making more than 
is wanted, while a recent government order 
that no baker shall be allowed more than 
a fortnight’s supply at once will make it 
very awkward if frost and snow should 
impede delivery, as they are bound to do 
in any normal winter. 

Our millers’ means of delivery are now 
very limited, due to-war conditions. We 
are not getting anything like the quantity 
of country and outport flour which would 
be desirable at such a time as this. Coun- 
try millers are pretty well supplied with 
wheat, but their own trade seems to take 
all the flour they can make, while railway 
congestion renders delivery slow in this 
city. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is in a muddled 
condition, owing to the reluctance of 
Scotch millers to send meal south at prices 
which will meet the controller’s 4d per lb, 
at which figure retailers here have to sell 
this article. There is some Midlothian 
oatmeal on the market at £34 10s@£35 
per ton, and a little Aberdeen at £32. 

Meanwhile, the government, to force 
down prices, has reduced American oat- 
meal, now entirely under its control, to 
£27 c.i.f. per ton, at a heavy loss to itself. 
American coarse, medium and fine oat- 
meal can now be bought on spot at £29 
per ton, instead of £37, which was the 
price a week ago. There are also Ameri- 
can and Canadian rolled oats available at 
£29 per ton, landed. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is extremely scarce, as it is 
bound to be with the inordinate length 
taken from wheat. A fresh order from 
the control, raising the price, is expected; 
meanwhile, millers have to sell medium 
middlings at not more than £13 10s per 
ton, and bran at £13, to which they add 
the price of the bags. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been very abundant this 
week, and on one or two days a large turn- 
over was done, loans being obtainable at 
as low as 21% percent. A fair demand for 


money still prevails and, although some 
business was put through today at 214% per 
cent, the general rate asked for loans over 
the night is 3 per cent, and in some quar- 
ters 344. For seven-day loans the rate is 
31,@3%. 

A good business has been passing in 
short-dated treasury bills, but the demand 
is now less keen. A little business has also 
been done in bank bills, when they were 
quoted at 3%,@4 per cent, but since then 
the market has hardened. The present 
rate for three months’ bills is 3 15-16@ 
4 1-16 per cent, for four months’ 4@4 1-16, 
for six months’ 4 1-16, and for trade bills 
4Y,@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The return of the Bank of England for 
last week shows the stock of gold to be 
larger than at the same time in 1917 by a 
very considerable amount, the total being 
£59,198,840, compared with £54,957,464 
last year. The reserve, however, is lower 
compared with the figures of a year ago, 
being £31,057,464, against £33,512,304. 


IMPORTER’S SON WOUNDED 

Lieutenant Andrew Law, son of An- 
drew Law, of Crawford & Law, Glasgow, 
was wounded during the attack on the 
Cambrai front. He is now in hospital in 
England, and is making good progress 
toward recovery. At the time the attack 
was made he was with the Highland Divi- 
sion that went forward with the tanks. He 
was unhurt during the advance, but was 
wounded in the counter attack made at a 
later date. 

Mr. Law has two other sons serving at 
the front, Captain William Ramsay Law, 
who served through the Gallipoli cam- 
paign and is now in Palestine, and Lieu- 
tenant Robert Law, who is in the Royal 
Flying Corps and serving on the Flanders 
front. The three sons all joined volun- 
tarily at the beginning of the war. 


NOTES 

Arthur W. Holmes, director of con- 
tracts of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, has been gazetted a commander 
of,the British Empire in the recent New 
Year honors list, in recognition of services 
rendered since the war. Mr. Holmes is a 
partner in the firm of Shipton, Anderson 
& Co., grain importers, London. The honor 


will entitle him to place the letters C.B. 


after his name. 

An order went into effect yesterday 
further increasing the milling percentages 
of British milled flour another 4 per cent. 
This makes the average percentage of ex- 
traction roughly about 86 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL, JAN. 8 

During the last week only moderate 
allocations of flour were assigned to the 
distributing agents, and it may be in- 
ferred that their only difficulty consisted 
in making an equitable division of what 
each was allotted, to regular customers. 
Orders were already in hand for much 
larger quantities than were available. The 
flour was distributed at the regulation 
price of 51s 9d per 280 lbs. 

Home millers are still hard pushed to 
meet the full requirements of their cus- 
tomers, the — remaining unchanged at 
44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 

Low-grade flours are exhausted, and 
values are merely nominal. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 7 

This week has been a holiday one in all 
lines of business, but a firm tone has ruled, 
and prices have here and there inclined to 
stiffness. 

On the Glasgow market the government 
has been offering imported American 
and Canadian wheat at an advance of 2s 
per qr, and has found ready buyers. For 
flour the inquiry has been good. 

The movement is gaining way amongst 


Scottish bakers to induce the food con- 
troller to permit the use of a larger per- 
centage of American and Canadian flour 
in the manufacture of the loaf, but the 
authorities fear that would involve an 
increase in the price. On the other hand, 
it is contended that the better quality 
would more than make good for an ad- 
vance in value, probably 1d per 4 Ibs. 
Besides, the enhancement could be offset 
by a reduction in the charge for potatoes, 
which can be equitably faced. 

Scotch oatmeal in Glasgow is quoted at 
74@76s per 280 lbs, and Canadian at 74s. 

On the Edinburgh market the feature 
of the week has been the drop by the Leith 
and Edinburgh Millers’ Association in the 
price of the best Midlothian oatmeal of 3s 
per 280 lbs, to 75s. This step has been 
taken to facilitate the operation of the 
new rule of the government fixing the 
retail figure for Scottish oatmeal at 4s 
per 14 lbs, or 314d per lb. 

Much attention is being paid in agri- 
cultural circles to increasing the wheat 
area under cultivation. It is being im- 
pressed on farmers that each one should 
add to his; last year’s area by one acre on 
every four. Conditions proving favorable, 
that would immensely help the yield, but 
the experts are insisting that current ar- 
rangements should have an eye to an even 
larger development for 1919, when, pre- 
suming the advent of peace, Europe will 
be hungering for wheat. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 7 

The one bright spot about the flour 
trade in general is that for the last week 
or 10 days there have been less complaints 
about the shortage of supplies from re- 
tailers. Whether the fact of the flour 
mills having been shut down for two or 
three days at Christmas will eventually 
bring about another outcry remains to be 
seen. 

The trade is running on such small 
stocks that the stoppage of a mill even 
for a day seems to make the situation 
acute immediately, but, of course, the con- 
sumption of flour at Christmas-time is not 
as great as in ordinary times. 

Importers received notification of a dis- 
tribution of both spring and winter wheat 
flour just after the holidays, but the de- 
mands were so great that the amount when 
divided amongst the numerous bakers 
meant -very little to any one individual. 
However, these are times of small things 
and bakers were very glad to get even the 
small lots. 

Millers have received notification that 
the percentage of flour extraction from 
wheat is to be again increased, and oat- 
meal is being largely used as a cereal to 
increase the outturn, all of which tends to 
proportionately increase the individual 
quantities of flour from each mill and 
helps to ease matters. 

On the other hand, however, one of our 
country mills which turns out a fair 
quantity of flour has had a breakdown in 
the machinery which may mean a stop- 
page of two or three weeks, which no 
doubt will affect the question of supplies 
again. Canadian export flour is quoted 
at 50s 3d ex-store, for sale to bakers at 
51s 9d ex-store. Home-made flour is 44s 
3d ex-mill to bakers and dealers. 


MILLFEED 


Millers are not sellers of offals at any 
price at present. Owing to the increased 
quantities going into flour, the percentage 
which they have for sale is peal and fine 
or medium quality sharps are entirely un- 
obtainable. There are some foreign pol- 
lards held in store at about £16 per ton, 
and as there is now considerable storage 
on them they will hardly be a paying 
transaction, even if that price were ob- 
tainable. Nominal prices: broad bran, £15 
per ton; medium, £14. Common red pol- 


lards recently were obtainable at about 
£15 per ton, ex-mill and without bags. 

Linseed and cotton cakes are at a com- 
plete standstill. It is impossible to im- 
port anything to sell at the prices fixed by 
the government, so that shipment business 
is out of the question, and spot holders 
will not sell at present prices. Any firm 
that has linseed and cotton cakes which 
cost it £23 per ton prefers to hold them 
rather than dispose of them at a loss of 
£2@3 per ton, when they cannot be re- 
placed abroad. 


CANADA CONTROLS SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 421.) 

shall cease as from Jan. 1, 1918, upon 
street wheat owned by country elevators 
in store at or in transit from points on 
the undermentioned Canadian Pacific 
Railway subdivisions, viz., Sterling, 
Coutts, Cardston, Raley, Aldersyde, Mac- 
leod, Taber, Crows’ Nest, Maple Creek, 
Brooks, Gleichen, Suffield, Irricana, 
Langdon. 

2. That upon all such street. wheat 
owned by country elevators in the above- 
described area (except street wheat in 
flour mills’ bins, as provided for in order 
No. 26, section “d”), as at Jan. 1, 1918, 
or purchased thereafter and carried by 
such elevators, there shall be paid out of 
the fund created under order No. 24 of 
the board, carrying charges at the rate 
of 1-13c per bu per day upon wheat owned 
by such elevators on that date, and in so 
far as street wheat subsequently pur- 
chased is concerned, from the date upon 
which such wheat is so purchased, cash 
ticket issued, and wheat actually delivered 
to such elevator until such wheat is un- 
loaded at a terminal elevator or mill in 
the western inspection division. 

3. That country elevators in the above- 
described area shall hold or ship the wheat 
covered by this order, subject to the or- 
ders of the Board of Grain Supervisors 
for Canada. 

4. That this order is effective from 
Jan. 1, 1918, inclusive, and will remain 
effective until further notice. 





ORDER NO, 29 


1. That all wheat in the public ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, or received into store in those 
elevators during the period of closed navi- 
gation, upon which prices have been fixed 
by the board, shall be held for account o! 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 

2. That the Wheat Export Co., Ltd.. 
shall hold and distribute all such wheat 
as in the judgment of the board is or may 
be required for Canadian millers, subject 
to the orders of the Board of Grain Super 
visors for Canada. 

3. That Canadian millers east of Fort 
William and Port Arthur desiring wheat 
apply to the millers’ committee, office 0! 
the food controller for Canada, Ottawa. 
for all supplies required by them. 

4. That the millers’ committee of th 
office of the food controller for Canada 
shall transmit such applications to the 
Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada. 

5. That upon such applications being 
approved by the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada, the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., shall distribute the wheat to the 
mills whose applications have been ap- 
proved. 

6. That the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association shall cancel all orders now on 
file with it for shipment of wheat from 
public terminal elevators, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, for eastern millers, and 
that eastern millers that have stocks of 
wheat in Fort William and Port Arthur 
shall transfer same to the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd. 

7. That this order shall be effective Feb. 
1, 1918, inclusive, and continue until fur- 
ther notice. A. H, Battey. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 2 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Flour made of spring wheat under 

ruling of Food Administration, 

basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. . $10. 60@10.90 
Minneapolis leading mill ow 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton. -@10.70 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton.$10.25 @10.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-Ilb cotton. $10.50 @10.85 
. RYE FLOUR 


White patent, jute ......... + +++ $10.40@10.55 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, jute ..... «eee $10.40@10.65 


WHEAT—Movement insufficient, for local 
mill requirerhents. Government prices pre- 
ail. No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 2 red and No. 2 
iard, $2.17; No. 8 red and No. 8 hard,, $2.14; 
No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; 
No. 3 northern, $2.14, 

CORN—Arrivals heavier, but market firm, 
with choice in good demand, and 5c higher. 
Sample grades, $1.08@1.55; No. 6 mixed, 
$1.40@1.48; No. 5 mixed, $1.50; No. 3 mixed, 
choice, $1.83; No. 6 yellow, $1.43% @1.57; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.560@1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.66 
01.70; No. 6 white, $1.61@1.65; No. 5 white, 
$1.62@1.66; No. 4 white, $1.70. 

OATS—Offerings small, and in good de- 

nd at highest premiums on crop. No. 

white, 88@88%c; standard, 88@89c. 

RYE—Demand active, both on milling and 
export account. Market strong. No, 2 to 
irrive sold at $2.12, and $2.15 was bid for 
spot. 

BARLEY—Market has strong undertone, 
with millers the principal buyers. Offerings 
small, Malting and milling grades, $1.60@ 

5; feed, $1.50@1.60; screenings, $1@1.41. 

CORN GOODS—Bakers continue to take 
corn flour heavily, and prices are 2c higher, 

$5.39. Grits $5.09, and meal $5.08, per 
100 Ibs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Flour, bblis..... 85 178 88 90 
Wheat, bus.... 48 1,136 16 873 
Corn, bus...... 1,776 2,813 377 922 
Oats, bus...... 1,214 2,216 907 959 
ty DUM, 0.6.0.0 8 139 
I y, bus 230 479 69 118 





BOSTON, FEB. 2 


! LOUR—Per carload: Bbl, wood 
> per cent patent ........566- $10.65 @11.55 
100 per cent patent..........06. 10.40 @11.30 


MILLFEED—An occasional car of spring 
bran in transit was offered on the local 
market at a range of $45@47 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, but the amount was small, and offer- 
ings quickly taken up. No other wheat feed 
offering for transit shipment, and no offerings 
on spot. A little oatfeed offered at $28@31 
ton for the reground product. Cottonseed 
meal about $55 ton, and linseed meal $59. 


(EREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
oatmeal prevails, with the market held high- 
er. Granulated and bolted corn meal also 
higher. Feeding corn meal and cracked 
corn steady. Rye, graham and white corn 
flours firmly held, but little to be had locally. 
Barley flour in good demand, Rye meal 
Scarce, Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $10.75 
bbi, in wood, with cut and ground $12.36; 


granulated corn meal, $10.50; bolted meal, 
$10.45,—in wood; feeding corn meal, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $3.65@3.70; cracked corn, in 100-Ib 


sacks, $3.70@8.76; rye flour, in sacks, $11.70 
@ 1° for patent and $11.20@11.50 for straight; 
rye meal, in sacks, $8.560@9.15; graham flour, 
In wood, $10.60@10.80; barley flour, in sacks, 


$10.20@10.80; white corn flour, in sacks, 
55.9) @6.10 per 100 Ibs, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
x 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*72,600 48,651 ..... 
Wheat, bug 2,400 273,694 5,158 371, i93 
Corn, bus..... 8,900 69,061 4,825 163,473 
Oats, bus..... 142,200 37,294 621,361 428,656 
Rye, bus..... - 2,650 5,000 8,566 85,415 
Barley, DUBisitl keade: beceyis: uuses 1,237 
Milli ed, tons. 278 Pe. ns eee. Sewdae 
Corn meal, bbis 330 WUD ‘hiecd § .onBea 
Jatmeal, cases 2,400 >| ee Tyee sue 
Oatn al, sacks is ededd: | es cet és 





ze 54 
*Includes 42,950 bbis tor export. 
RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 





: 1917 
Flour, bbls 208,310 
Wheat, bus 521,066 
Corn, bus ééisaunoneds ’ 281,882 
Oats, bus. cugiihewanwent 543,264 
Rye, bus .scccvece 146,547 
Barley, b 3,898 
Millteed, poh aA wis 788 297 
— meal, DDIB ..6seee< 2,386 2,696 
atmeal, canes BeSeiks 6 1380 418 
Oatmeal, sae 583 500 


*Includes 134 046 ‘pois for pana 


DULUTH, FEB. 2 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 





Standard war quality .......... - $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina ...........+. 9.80@10.00 
DUPUM CORP oo ciscc sc cccccccsess «-+-@ 8.00 
No, 2 straight rye ..... «+++» @10.50 
No, 3 pure dark rye ... ee @ 8.75 
No. 5 white rye blend . +.» -@10.00 
No. 7 dark rye blend @ 9.75 
We. B THO TROL sc ccciccesiccovce @ 9.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 Feb. 5...16,370 
Jan, 26..27,125 Jan. 27..11,235 Jan. 29..35,400 
Jan. 19..25,230 Jan, 20..11,410 Jan. 22..36,125 
Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13..12,980 Jan. 15..34,036 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbis 
Feb. 2... .... Feb. 3... ...+ Feb. 6... cove 
Jan, 26.. .... Jan. 27.. .... Jan. 39.. .... 
Jan. 19.. .... Jan. 20.. .... Jan, 22..12,860 
Jan.12.. .... Jan.13.. .... Jan. 16.. 

WHEAT —Stocks decreased 28,000 bus on 
the week, due to continued small receipts, 
mills requiring the buik of arrivals for 
grinding, and increased deliveries out of ele- 
vators. Latter was on government orders 
for supplying some outside mills. Only 55 
cars were reported in, domestic and bonded 
combined, against 70 the previous week and 
466 a year ago. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 82% @83% --@200 130@162 
Jan, 84% @85% --@208 130@162 
Jan. 3 85% @86% --@212 140@162 
Jan, 86% @87% ...@215 147@170 
Jan. - 85% @86% --@203 147@170 
Feb. See he 14 150@175 
Feb. 5% 210 150@175 
Feb, 3, 1917. Hee Stix ist Gite 80@114 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb. 2 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
CORR iccan BT 4% es sae eee 
OOH ..cice 45 1,252 426 4 489 147 
Rye ...c6- - 65 4156 30 1 


Barley .... 855 464 827.1 122 42 
Flaxseed 741,328 1,456- ... 70 11 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Feb. 2), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


r— _Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 67 357 264 46 49 78 
Durum .... 11 7S . A488. se» 8 see 
Winter .... 1 54 oes owe 35 
WIG 00. cee a ear age ee 1 

Totals ... 69 483 425= 46 58 114 
COP cc ccces 16 oo os 
OOS ncccacs 11 14 4 7 4 5 

Bonded ons. 38 49 3 
WPS: acseces 4 an. wee 7 
Barley ..... 18 114 6 8 

Bonded... ... 23 BS. . ves wee 17 
Flaxseed ... 20 40 33 22 8 5 

Bonded... ... 10 2. ewe ees eee 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 2 


(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——~—grade-——~-, 














1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 824 1,439 4,201 34 7 53 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor ; 
3 nor 11 479 135 1 5 21 
All other 
spring ... 211 3,843 3,213 4 368 288 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur Sar er 2 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur ire as 5 
All other 
durum ... 283 747 4,428... 38 100 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt 5 
All other 
winter ... 38 817 819 ... 25 14 
Mixed ..... ane Hts ove 9 22 77 
White ..... ove 4 Bees 1 2 
Totals - 986 7,86912,824 55 466 555 
Afloat ..... ose es ose ese 
Totals . 986 7,36913,582 65 466 655 


JANUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of January were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


o— Receipts——, —-Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Domestic .. 459 8657 4,899 56 220 497 
Bonded .... 53 710 691 1 218 435 

Totals . 512 1,567 5,490 57 438 932 
COCM o0.b0> ss Be wes <> @. Soe eee 
OGRD os ce. 59 65 161 14 61 65 

Bonded... 2 367 96 2 
| Oe 60 241 58 49 12 83 
Barley ..... 226 202 271 24 39 6409 

Bonded... 69 29 3 1 86 
Flaxseed ... 87 249 462 128 89 28 

Bonded. . . 5 “3 oS ene! Rew 

Totals - 946 2,804 6,539 288 640 1,605 


FLAXSEED—Movement a little better, but 
still exceedingly light. Market covered a 
moderate range, the active leaders closing 
3@38%c higher than Jan. 26. High prices 
prevailed early, when market displayed best 
action. Interest thereafter lagged, with trade 
reduced to a minimum. Lower Argentine 
cables and poor oil market report contributed 
to slow up new purchases of flaxseed. Unless 
demand revives for futures or cash premium 
hardens, the market will probably hold steady 
to easier. To arrive quoted May price; spot, 
May figure to 12c over, depending on dockage. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


co Close——, 
Opening Feb. 3 
Jan.28 High Low Feb. 2 1917 


Jan. ..$3.52% $3.55% $3.52 soseee Seoveee 
May .. 3.50 3.55 3.52% 3.53% 2.81 

July .. 3.45 3.50 3.47% 3.48 2.81% 
Oct. ee 3.15 8.18% 8.14 = ..e0ee 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 2 

FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.10, cotton %4-bbls; 
new low-grade, $5.50@6.50 

MILLFEED—Offerings are exceedingly 
light, with an insistent demand from all 
quarters. Following quotations are based on 
new grades and Administration differentials 
at Kansas City, sacked: bran, $1.60; brown 
shorts, $1.70; gray shorts, $2.05; corn chop, 
$3.10 @3.17. 

WHEAT—Decreased receipts were caused 
by cold weather and interrupted rail traffic. 
Representative sales today: hard wheat, No. 
1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.11; No. 2, 
1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at 
$2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—White corn was sharply higher this 
week, with less advance in mixed. Quota- 
tions today: mixed corn, No, 2, $1.70@1.80; 
No. 3, $1.62@1.66; white corn, No. 2, $1.87@ 
1.95; No. 3, $1.83@1.87. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
‘ 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Wheat, bus.184,950 1,004,400 41,850 1,202,850 
Corn, bus...660,000 323,750 457,500 5,000 
Oats, bus...273,700 73,100 249,000 102,000 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 13,200 18,200 3,300 
Barley, bus. 8,400 29,400 14,000 15,400 
Bran, tons.. 820 640 2,120 2,520 
Hay, tons... 8,268 7,968 4,728 2,904 
Flour, bbis.. 6,750 8,750 37,500 52,500 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 2 


FLOUR—Receipts, 830 bbls and 7,864,945 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands, spot......$11.50@12.00 


Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.50@10.75 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 11.50 @12.00 
Regular grades, winter— 
PREBIGRE oiccccesncis eeseses 10.50@10.75 
eee eee 11.26@11.75 


Quotations, 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks: 
Winter wheat 95 per cent flour. .$10.25@10.50 
Kansas wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.75@11.25 
Spring wheat 95 per cent flour... 10.25@10.75 

MILLFEED—There was practically noth- 
ing offering either on the spot or to arrive, 
and the market was nominal in the absence 
of important business, 


WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 118,524 bus; 
exports, 358,659; stock, 12,165. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator, government 


standard inspection: 


Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No. 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 56, red winter $2.15, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.13, soft $2.02@2.11, 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 8 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20, 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 5 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 6 red, $2.21; No. 5 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No. 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8¢ 
under No, 1 or No. 5 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE FLOUR—Well cleaned up, and ruled 
firm and higher. Quotations: $10.75@12, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

BARLEY FLOUR—There is a good inquiry, 
and the*market is firm at $10.50@11.50 bbl 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, to arrive. Offerings 
light. 

CORN—Supply small, and the market en- 
tirely nominal in the absence of business. 
ie 57,284 bus; exports, 8,226; stock, 

CORN GOODS—Firm, and a big demand is 





looked for. Spot supplies, however, are very 
small, and with bad traffic conditions it is 
difficult to get the mills to offer stuff to ar- 
rive. Quotations: 100-lb 
Bblis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.40 $....@65.15 
Gran. yellow meal... @10.60 ++ @5.25 
Gran. white meal.... @10.50 --@65.15 
Yellow table meal.... .....@10.40 +» @6.156 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.90 ....@4.85 
White corn flour..... «vee +@12.00 «+» @5.90 
Yellow corn flour.... @11.35 --@5.60 
Pearl hominy ....... @10.50 ....@6.15 
Hominy and arta, 
case ..,.. obneo veces -@ 2.60 --@... 


OATS—Spot offering ina and the market 
advanced 1%c, but demand only moderate. 


Receipts, 332,682 bus; stock, 330,077. Quo- 
tations: 

BUG, BD WIRD oie ccciccsecccese 99% @100% 
Standard white ........eeee0% 99 @ 99 
NO, 8 WRIite ..ccccccccsccccces 98%@ 99% 
ee a errs seeee 97%@ 98 


OATMEAL—Firm and higher, under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.59; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $10.30@10.55; patent, cut, bbl, 
$11.59@13.19; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.90@7.80. 


TOLEDO, FEB. 2 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 





Patent, Toledo-made ........... oeeee e+ $10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation, wood, f.o.b 
WAN .ccccsovescsvccccccsceses "$10. 40@10.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran $32.20 @32.50 





Mixed feed ....... 35.85 @37.00 
PEED. 053 645 5 0006 0sbebwe vse 41.00@41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ oe» @5 £50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 15 cars, 
year ago 71, 20 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 34 cars, 4 contract; 
ago 104, 85 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 89 cars, 69 contract; year 
ago 57, 42 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


9 contract; 


year 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 17,400 85,200 11,600 61,900 
Corn, bus.... 40,800 123,600 26,000 47,800 
Oats, bus.... 141,600 89,600 61,100 78,600 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.75 @10.90 
Spring 100 per cent straight..... 10.55 @10.70 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.50@10.65 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.25@10.40 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent.. 10.75@10.90 


Hard winter 100 per ct. straight 10.55@10.70 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 10.00 @10.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent....... - @11.30 

City mills’ winter patent........ - @10.956 

City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@10.85 
MILLFEED—No market on epring: soft 

winter unchanged. Quotations, in 100-lb 

sacks, per ton: soft winter bran, $33; soft 


winter middlings, $35. 

WHEAT—Steady, with movement small 
and demand good. Receipts, 123,983 bus; 
stock, 157,346. Closing prices: No. 2 red, 
$2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Firm but nominal. Demand keen 
and movement disappointing. Receipts, 49,- 
610 bus; stock, 382,992. Closing price of 
choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.50@8.75. 

OATS—Easier. Movement light, demand 
less active. Receipts, 63,530 bus; “stock, 
584,256. Closing prices: standard white, 
$1.01; No. 3 white, $1. 

RYE—Higher but unsettled. Demand fair 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 81,325 
bus; stock, 187,069. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.05. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 2 
FLOUR—Largely nominal. Quotations, car 
lots, 95 per cent: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent - -$10.55@10.70 $10.85 @11.00 
Winter straights.. 10.25@10.60 10.55@10.90 
Kansas straights... 10.60@11.00 .....@..... 
WHEAT—The light movement is expected 
to continue, due to the gradual depletion of 
farm stocks. Reports reaching the local 
trade from near-by sections as to the new 
crop are generally favorable, as there has 
been a liberal snow protection. 


CORN—Export interests have shown more 
interest, and small lots have been taken at 
high prices. The business would be larger 
were the offerings larger. Actual movement 
of corn has increased, but stocks are low, 
and there is a considerable demand awaiting 
larger receipts. Argentine crop news reach- 
ing the local trade is very favorable. Quo- 
tations: No. 3 yellow, 10 days’ shipment, 
c.a.f., $1.81%; No. 3 mixed, same basis, 
$1.79%; Argentine, spot, f.o.b. cars, $2.06. 

OATS—Strong at new high prices, with 
trades made at over the dollar basis for good 
grades. The movement from the West has 
not increased, as was expected. Export buy- 
ers were out of the market most of the 
time, at the request of Food Administration 





officials. Quotations: standards, No. 2 white 
and No. 8 white, $1@1.02; white clipped, 
$1.03 @1.04. 


RYE FLOUR—tThere has been a consider- 
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able business done and this was checked only 
by the scarcity of offerings. The market has 
been strong at $11.25@11.75, and at times $1 
higher than wheat flour. 

CORN MEAL—A liberal business has been 
done, and this is expected to be further in- 
creased as the receipts of corn broaden, and 
mill offerings of corn meal increase. There 
is a strong undertone to the market, due to 
the big demand as a substitute for wheat 
flour. Buying is for both domestic and ex- 
port account. Quotations at the close: new 
goods, largely nominal; kiln-dried, export, 
bbl, $10.10; fine yellow, 100’s, $5; white, 
100’s, $5.05; coarse, 100’s, $5.05; hominy, bbl, 
$10.25; granulated yellow, $10.10 bbl; white 
granulated, $10.10 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.50 
@5.75. 

MILLFEED—Little new business is report- 
ed, and most of the trades represent closing 
up of old contracts. Some milifeed in transit 
is being offered at $46@48 ton for bran and 
middlings, but these prices are much above 
a parity. Demand for city grades is slow. 
Some reports have been heard of a better 
export demand. 


ST. LOUIS, FEB. 2 

FLOUR—Hard winter 95 per cent, $10.35 
@10.80; 100 per cent, $10.25@10.70; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8@8.75,—jute. Soft winter 
95 per cent, $10.40@10.90; 100 per cent, 
$10.25@10.70; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.25@ 
8.75,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.40@10.70; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$7.50 @8.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts, $2, mixed feed 
$4, middlings $9, ton over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 148 cars, against 135. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Fair demand, and about 10c lower. 
Receipts, 360 cars, against 312. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.71@1.76; No. 4 corn, 
$1.60; No, 5 corn, $1.50; No. 6 corn, $1.45; 
No, 3 yellow, $1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.75; No. 
5 yellow, $1.52; No. 6 yellow, $1.45; No. 3 
white, $1.92; No. 4 white, $1.85; No. 6 white, 
$1.67. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.15 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.95; 





.cream meal, $8.65. 


OATS—Up 2c, and demand good. Receipts, 
252 cars, against 243. Closing prices: stand- 
ard,. 88%c; No, 3 white, 88@88%c; No. 4 
white, 87%c; No. 2 mixed, 86%c; No. 3 mixed, 
87%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— ae es AP 
1918 1917 918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 61,590 63,670 111, 160 95,480 
Wheat, bus.. 202,887 797,505 148,480 739,930 


Corn, bus.... 510,000 807,600 313,960 489,240 
Oats, bus.... 620,000 431,800 552,600 434,350 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 11,000 41,190 12,110 


Barley, bus.. 17,600 6,400 6,190 ..... 


BUFFALO, FEB. 2 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Spring wheat ........c.ceeeeees $10.35 @10.75 
Standard clear ......-+.-+e+ee8% 6.40@ 8.75 
Beye, No. 1 nc. cccccctcccvevceces «+++» @11.40 
Rye, straight .......scecceveees @11.15 
WASIOG BOGE on xc cc bce vec cicvevee @10.80 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .......6-+-e0ee00s $34.25 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.25 
Flour middlings, per tom ........-+«5++ 42.75 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton....... 48.75 


Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ... 
Cracked corn, per tom ...... 
Gluten feed, per tom ........4.eeeceeee 





Cottonseed. meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 54.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 54.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.75 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ..........-+.+ 24.00 


WHEAT—Spring wheat millers are getting 
their allotments of wheat as fast as the rail- 
roads can move it. No change in prices, 
Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, $2.25; 
Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,—c.i.f. Win- 
ter wheat was in very light supply, and all 
the offerings were taken. No. 1 white, $2.26; 
No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 
red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat, 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, 
No. 5 wheat 12c, under No. 1, New York 
export. 

CORN—Market firm all week at last week’s 
closing prices. Receipts very light. No. 3 
yellow, $1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.75; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.70; No. 6 yellow, $1.65,—all kiln- 
dried, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Active inquiry, and offerings light. 
Prices closed %c lower than last week. No. 
2 white, 93%c; standard, 93%c; No. 3 white, 
93c; No. 4 white, 92c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters wanted a few small 
lots, and millers were all interested. Prices 
were advanced sharply, and offerings very 
light. Dealers here quoted $1.75@1.80, spot 
or shipment, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Millers bid $2.15 for No. 2, track, 
Buffalo. Receivers quoted the market at 
$2.25 @2.30 

MILWAUKEE, FEB. 2 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, 95 per cent war 








MER: 5 no ob 6 b 00 oh ee es $9.90@10.30 
Rye flour, pure, cotton ......... 11.55 @11.80 
Rye flour, country blended, cot- 

McD SACe 60056 ObG06 bec cecces 10.30@11.25 
Kansas straight, cotton + «eee + @10.50 
Barley flour, cotton ............ -@10.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 5.70 


MILLFEED—Strong, with offerings light. 
Standard bran, $41.50; standard fine mid- 
diings, $43.50; flour middlings, $47.50; red 
dog, $53; rye feed, $41.50; hominy feed, 
$60.80; oil meal, $57.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm; prices unchanged. De- 
mand brisk from millers and shippers. Re-~ 
ceipts, 11 cars. Government prices prevail. 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17 
@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Advanced 12@13c, with demand 


*@1.75; No. 3 white, $1.75 @1:85. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


good, both for shipping and industrial. Re- 
ceipts, 86 cars. A heavier movement is 
looked for next week. Medium, $1.63@1.77; 
No. 3, $1.62@1.74; No. 4, $1.58@1.74; feed and 
rejected, $1.45 @1.665. 

RYE—Advanced 14@15c, but later sold off 
5@6c, with all grades in demand. Millers 
and shippers bought all offered, both spot 
and to arrive. Receipts, 26 cars. No. 1, 
rr rt? eae 21; No. 2, $2.09@2.20; No, 3, $1.98 


pap OES were 5@l10c higher. Ship- 
pers bought freely, while millers were in the 
market at all times for white, offerings of 
which were light. The local trade paid top 
prices for yellow. No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.85; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.70 
Receipts, 
158 cars. 

OATS—Up 2@2%c, with demand brisk at 
all times. Receipts, 116 cars. A heavier 
movement is.looked for next week. Standard, 
88 @89c; No. 3 white, 87@88%c; No. 4 white, 
88c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— “a. 
1918 1917 918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 18,070 5,740 22, 180 18,020 


Wheat, bus.. 15,300 123,275 11,700 185,987 
Corn, bus.... 211,820 582,900 105,286 258,764 
Oats, bus.... 262,080 715,400 321,163 562,774 
Barley, bus.. 134,640 323,450 98,430 97,070 
Rye, bus. 33,150 34,240 27,625 66,909 
Feed, tons.... 920 170 3,499 3,201 








MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 5 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard war flour .........+.+. $10.00@10.10 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 6), 
were: 

War semolina .......cceseeeeee SD mt 35 
Durum granular ......eceeeesees oos+@ 9.86 
CHOBE ccccccdccccccccccesessccese ile 8.35 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
a, Me SEY rere er 221,640 355,395 353,045 
Feb, 2.... 180,575 223,995 372,620 347,565 
Jan. 26... 221,760 200,905 374,030 398,670 
Jan. 19... 283,925 274,690 368,900 380,646 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Feb. 9.252 secre 7,660 7,305 67,765 
Feb. 2.... 61,680 7,785 14,380 24,800 
Jan, 26... 61,930 6,595 15,190 62,645 
Jan. 19... 24,915 20,046 15,810 22,745 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Nov. 24. 65 57,025 342,786 212,055 2,150 4,146 

Dec, 1. 65 56175 316,335 176,176 4,840 7,636 

Dec. 8. 65 56,176 284,716 194,930 3655 9,010 

Dec. 15. 66 56,525 293,236 194,715 1,360 7,010 

Dec, 22. 65 56,326 280,925 142,755 900 10,606 

Dec. 29. 65 66,175 172,300 110,400 15,990 1,815 
1918 1917 1918 


Jan. 6. 64 55,975 188,040 165,310 1,710 9,416 
Jan. 12. 64 55,975 216,055 175,910 1,840 56,325 
Jan, 19. 63 56,225 221,340 178,760 1,606 2,430 
Jan. 26. 60 54,825 196,210 126,930 1,755 715 
- 44 38,425 115,310 72,450 1,240 3,820 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbst......... $68.00 @68.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.50@67.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. - @40.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.20@ 9.30 
Corn meal, white* ...........- + 9.20@ 9.30 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 11.00@11.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.75 @10.85 





Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 10.50 @10.60 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... -@10.75 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* ....... ee is. 00@14. 50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbli* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... » 10.35@10.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, tom ........ 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @37.00 


Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........606- -@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ilb sackst 65. 50 @56. 00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 


Feb. 5.—For the week, oats were active 
and strong. Elevators and shippers were the 
principal buyers. No. 3 white sold today at 
5% @6c over the Minneapolis May, or 83% @ 
84%c bu; No. 4 white, 81@83%c. 

Corn was slow and in limited demand most 
of last week, but the last three days, market 
has been active and firmer. Millers and 
grinders have been good buyers of white and 
yellow grades. No. 3 yellow was quoted to- 
day at $1.74@1.79 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.69@ 
1,74; other grades, $1.07@1.45. 

Rye was active and very strong most of 
the week. Mills were anxious to get supplies, 
and took most of offerings. Prices were 
high, and on one day No. 2 sold at $2.20 bu. 
At the week-end, however, the market broke, 
due mostly to the Minneapolis Food Price 
Listing Committee wiring the Food Admin- 


istration to fix prices on coarse grains. No. 


2 sold today at $2.14@2.15 bu. 

Offerings of milling barley were limited 
last week, and mills bought what was offered 
at advancing prices. Feed and lower grades 
were in more plentiful supply, and demand 
Sint quiet. Range quoted today, $1.52 

1.78 bu. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 
No.1 No. 2 





Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .......+..+. 2.17 2.14 
RROD GRTIRD a cccccccccccccoce B38 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ..... evceccoes Mean 2.18 
Durum ..... eccccescccecccccs See 2.14 
Red durum ......-eeeeeeeees 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter. eccccccecce SSE 2.18 
Hard winter ....... es 8.87 2.14 
Yellow hard winter 2.13 2.10 


ROE WHEE cccicvcccsvccesce, SAY 2.14 
Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 
Feb. 2 Jan, 26 1917 


Wheat, bus ..... 797,390 1,037,500 854,920 
Flour, bbis ...... 6,491 10,758 17,081 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,512 2,376 629 
Corn, bus ....... 554,880 805,180 187,200 


791,200 892,080 234,960 
560,070 661,500 212,040 
Rye, bus .... 251,680 256,200 33,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 113,400 115,360 67,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Feb. 3 
Jan, 26 1917 
278,400 485,210 


Oats, bus ....... 
Barley, bus . 





Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis ...... 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,710 11,9387 9,701 





Corn, bus ....... 543,650 438,020 214,200 
Oats, bus ..... +» 657,140 881,500 352,800 
Barley, bus ..... 409,210 437,660 291,870 
Rye, bus ........ 118,150 233,520 72,600 


Flaxseed, bus ... 7,420 11,000 2,000 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 2, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 85 102 








No. 2 dark northern spring.. 56 54 
Other dark northern spring.. 37 47 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 78 124 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 74 132 
Other northern spring ....... 136 173 
No. 1 red spring ... es ‘es 1 
Other red spring ............ 5 3 
Red spring humpback ....... 11 13 
Amber durum ............-. 50 71 
DYTUM coccseccecseesceeeecs 11 8 
Red durum ....... 5.000%. 2 4 
Mixed wheat .............+. 95 139 
Dark hard winter ........... 3 9. 
ERATE WIMSEP 2c ccsccccccecces 13 9 
Yellow hard winter ......... ove 1 
Red winter ........... eocece owe eee 
Red Walla 2 1 
Soft red ... she 1 
Hard white .. 15 22 
Soft white 23 46 
White club es 4 
BOAR occ dccceceeccoss tose 696 964 


Comparisons for other years: 
Feb. 3 Feb.5 Feb. 6 




















1917 1916 1915 

MO. 2 ROPE 2c c.cavise 32 10 9 
No. 1 northern ..,., 96 444 377 
No. 2 northern ..... 77 325 406 
BO Bp vveccnsacccdics 94 155 478 
Oy @ Kenctdddocoude 362 76 274 
MOPONOUE. Ceccccccice 84 18 36 
No-grade .......... 8 19 18 
Sample grade ...... 222 20 17 
Totals, spring .... 891 1,067 1,615 
Hard winter ....... 174 175 162 
Macaroni ...cceress 126 36 48 
Sr 148 62 45 
WROEUONEE te ccccvesic 50 26 3 
Totals csccccsvecs 1,389 1,366 1,873 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit-~ 








ted): Feb. 3 Feb. 5 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... eee eee 530 663 
No. 1 northern... ... eve 1,891 4,604 
No. 2 northern... ... eos 2,292 2,914 
Other grades ... ... ove 7,674 5,346 
Totals ........ 642 584 12,386 13,527 
ES BORE occ ssece BESEO 29,308 eevee. * tides 
| er pi ee. errr 
We 30068. 22 cence GG Gee Tees. ogee pabee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 

29. 166 @171 88% @84% 213@215 145 @165 
30. 167 @175 84% @85% 217@219 150@170 
. 167 @175 84 @85 206@208 150@175 

eb, 

1.. 167 @175 82% @83% 210@212 150@173 
2.. aS Zier oon b $451 212@213 152@175 
4. 177 88% @84% 2138@214 152@175 
5. Rik 98% Ee ttt 136@137 85@117 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Feb. 3 Feb.5 Feb. 6 

Feb. 2 Jan, 26 1917 1916 1915 

Corn ... 287 201 197 95 941 
Oats ...1,519 1,416 7,004 3,236 4,314 
Barley ..1,101 1,106 1,017 522 670 
Rye .... 606 548 562 533 192 
Flaxseed. 100 99 513 253 292 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
rc Feb. 2 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 185 380 241 217 





Boston ..... 5 2 307 15 

Buffalo ..... 7,446 32 354 94 61i 
Chicago .... 1,061 1,079 5,913 263 625 
Detroit ..... 92 49 167 tae 
Duluth ..... 986 17 45 65 355 
Galveston... 18 20 o<e 96 192 
Indianapolis. 24 494 406 : eee 


Kansas City. 1,130 1,039 871 . iar 
Milwaukee... 864 72 679 90 191 
Minneapolis. . 642 287 1,519 606 1,101 





New Orleans. 2 307 354 60 455 
Newp. News. eee ees 270 oes 
New York... 118 2 489 28 623 
Omaha ..... 651 620 632 42 48 
Peoria ...... 8 25  , Saree 
Philadelphia. 28 9 332 13 20 
St. Louis ... 67 156 378 30 5 
Toledo ...... 542 33 166 11 
Totals .... 13,869 4,623 13,879 1,676 4,136 


Jan, 26, 1918 15,127 4,647 14,067 1,754 4,515 
Feb. 3, 1917. 48,721 10,671 42,675 2,230 4,443 
Feb. 5, 1916. 67,118 16,171 19,573 3,055 3,506 
Feb. 6, 1915. 56,944 36,601 32,665 1,445 4,195 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,258,000 bus; corn, 24,000; oats, 178,000; rye, 
78,000; barley, 379,000. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal is in keen demand. Buy- 
ers are all anxious to get supplies, but mills 
are handicapped to a large extent by the 
car situation. They have plenty of orders, 
being well sold ahead, but cannot get the 
equipment to make shipments. Mills re- 
ceived many inquiries, but they have all they 
can take care of in filling old contracts and 
therefore are not paying much attention to 
new business. Linseed oil meal is quoted at 
$55.50@56 per ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet at $1.30 per gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* x” 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—,  -——— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
Jan. 29....$3.63 3.63 3.63 3.53 3.47% 
Jan. 30.... 3.64 3.64 3.61 3.54 3.49 
Jan. 31.... 3.64 3.64 3.59% 3.54 3.49 
Feb. 1 .... 3.63% 3.63% 3.59 
Feb. 2 .... 3.63% 3.63% 3.59% 3.53% 3.48 
Feb. 4 .... 3.63% 3.63% 3.59% 3.53% 3.48 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
e-—Receipts——, -——In store— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 113 67 43 100 618 253 
Duluth .... 20 50 34 74 1,398 1,467 








Totals. ... 133 «117 77 + 174 1,911 1,720 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 2, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

—Receipts— -Shipments—. 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 











Minneapolis .. 3,453 5,983 628 153 
Duluth ....... 1,968 6,521 2,066 6,171 
Totlas....... 5,421 12,604 2,694 6,324 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—-Mpls—7, —Duluth— oan att 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan. 30 .... 71 241 12 16 ett 370 








Jan. 31 95 89 5 83) 6177) = 305 
Feb. 1 ..... 29 7 6 8 204 272 
Feb. 2 ..... 123 8 2 12 321 266 
Feb. 4 ..... 233 57 7 8 124 224 
Feb. 6 ..... 63 28 7 14 388 277 

Totals.... 614 430 39 91 1,365 1,714 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Jan. 30 ...... $4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
See, Gh civecse 4.75%  ..44.-@4.74% 4.71 
BO Bivese swe 5) Serre @4.74% 4.71% 
Weer © céscvce 4.75% 4.74% @4.74% 4.715 
Feb. 4 ....... 4.75% cee @4.74% 4.71% 
POR Bs espeoce ETB. dscces @4.74% 4.71 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Feb. 5) at 42%. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
Sight 8-day 60-day 
Jan, 28-Feb. 2....$4.75 $4.74% $4.70) 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 191’, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 

ture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-—1917— 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus — 
Winter .. 27,653 418,070 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,089 232,750 168,142 351,854 


Tot. wheat. 46,692 650,828 639,886 1,025,801 
Cc - ++121,045 8,159,494 1,583,241 2,994,793 
Oats ...... 48,161 1,587,206 1,261,992 1,549,030 
Barley .... 8,379 208,975 180,927 228,851 
Rye ....... 8,772 60,146 47,383 54,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 8,473 15,469 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 51,353 79,428 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. 965 17,460 11,840 15,056 


Pending Trade-Marks ® 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Clarx”’; No. 105,933. Owner, Clarx Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Used on whole-wheat flour, 
whole-rye flour, and graham flour. 

“Pulbis”; No. 106,907. Owner, George Ed- 
win Clarke, St. Johns Wood, Hngland. Used 
on feeds for animals and poultry. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


PuILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 2.—There was 
very little change in the flour market dur- 
ing the week. Receipts were small and, 
while a good deal of the stuff is on the 
way here, it is impossible to tell when to 
expect it. Spot stuff is scarce and hard 
to get, while the mills are generally indis- 
posed to offer for future delivery. Rye 
flour is decidedly higher. There is also 
a good inquiry for barley flour and for all 
kinds of corn goods. 


DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 


Daniel Burkhart Hager, head miller of 
the Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
phia, died on Jan. 19. He was born in 
1859, at Hagerstown, Md., was educated 
in the public schools at Hagerstown and 
also the Hagerstown Academy. He 
learned his trade as a miller with his 
father in their own mill. In August, 1881, 
he entered the employ of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. as a sweeper. He was soon 
advanced to more important positions, and 
worked for them as a miller for 25 years. 
He came to the Quaker City Flour Mills 
Co. as head miller in 1909. He is survived 
hy one son, Roger, and a daughter, both of 
Philadelphia. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,117,975 
hus, against 3,096,154 during the same 
time last year. 

\t a meeting of the directors of the 
Commercial Exchange on Thursday, Am- 
brose B, Clemmer was re-elected secretary. 

ire on the top floor of the grain eleva- 
tor of the Keystone elevator and ware- 
house, on Tuesday, consumed several hun- 
dred bags of wheat, rye and barley. Loss, 
$7,000; fully insured, 

The Rahway Milling VUo., millers, ete., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital, by Edward S. Sav- 
age, Rahway; Louis Focht, Trenton; Clar- 
ence H. Winans, John P. Winans and 
Harold Denew, Linden. 

C, E. Patton, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture, says 
that, in order to break the wheat shortage, 
every farmer in the state should at once 
sell what he has on hand. Mr. Patton be- 
lieves that some farmers have been holding 
back their wheat, hoping for a higher gov- 
ernment price. 

The total receipts of grain at Philadel- 
phia during the year amounted to 55,652,- 
225 bus, compared with 62,914,774 last 
year; exports, 45,591,857 bus, compared 
with 49,836,575. There was a decrease in 
receipts of wheat of 11,617,534 bus, partly 
offset by the increased receipts of oats, 
amounting to 5,331,347 bus. 

\t the annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, Louis G. Graff was re- 
elected president and C. Herbert Bell 
vice-president. Emanuel H. Price was 
chosen treasurer, and the following direc- 
tors were elected to serve two years: 
Samuel L. MeKnight, David McMullin, 
Jr., Robert Morris, George M. Richard- 
son, Frank M. Rosekrans and George M. 
Warner. Samuet S. Dantets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Conditions in 
the flour market remain practically un- 
changed. All kinds of substitutes con- 
tinue in active demand, with prices gen- 
erally higher. White corn flour, especially, 
is in demand, but only a small amount has 
actually arrived on spot. Millers’ agents 
are now offering for March shipment. The 
range of prices quoted today is $5.90@ 
6.10 per 100 lbs, jute sacks, 

Barley flour is also in demand, but only 
a few mills are quoting, the range being 
510.20@10.80 in sacks, Rye flour in de- 
mand, but most mills have withdrawn; 
those that are quoting are asking $11.70@ 
12 for patent and $11.20@11.50 for 
straight. Sales were made at the extreme 
prices, 

The need of white flour in the local 
market is so keen that the demand is far 
in excess Of what the mills have to offer. 
Some Minneapolis mills advanced their 
Prices on 95 per cent patents today 30c 
bbl, in cotton, but this apparently made no 
difference, the demand being as active as 
ever. One local flour receiver received a 
Wire from his mill that it was shipping to 
one of his customers a few hundred bar- 
rels of flour for which no shipping direc- 
tions were immediately available, suggest- 


ing that if the customer did not want it 








the agent take it himself. The customer 
said he would take 15 or 20 cars more, and 
pay what the mill asked. For wheat flour 
a range of $10.65@11.55 bbl, in sacks, is 
quoted for 95 per cent patents, with 100 
per cent patents $10.40@11.35. 

* * 


In local baking circles but little has 
been done regarding the manufacture of 
“victory bread.” A few bakers are mixing 
the 5 per cent dough, as they have received 
a limited amount of rye, barley and white 
corn flour, as well as oats. It is expected 
that within a few days all the bakers will 
be prepared to put the new bread on the 
market. Louis W. DePass. 


New Weber-Freeman Mill 
Kansas Crtry, Mo., Feb. 2.—The accom- 
panying engraving illustrates the new 
1,500-bbl mill of the Weber-Freeman 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, In spite of 
the fact that the scaffolding suggests that 
the plant is not yet completed, the exterior 
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The keynote of the whole meeting was 
industry and application. As the company 
manufactures a variety of products, not 
all of the representatives were familiar 
with the complete line. An inspection 
trip to the four plants in Cleveland and to 
the paper mill in Boston gave them better 
knowledge of the company’s products. 





FLOUR TRADE IN ORIENT 


Reports from China and Japan Indicate Ac- 
tive Market in 1917—Latter Country Ship- 
ments Estimated at 5,000,000 Bags 


Statistics. in the Japan Chronicle show 
that in October, 1917, 592,000 bags of flour 
were exported, 284,000 from Kobe, 164,000 


from Yokohama and 144,000 from Moji.° 


The exports from the beginning of the 
year to the end of October amounted to 
4,295,534 bags, Kobe exporting 2,095,519, 
Yokohama 1,126,447, and Moji 1,073,568. 
Between 600,000 and 700,000 bags were 
awaiting shipment in November, and it 


New Plant of the Weber-Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kansas 


is fully finished and work on the inside 
so far along that it is anticipated the mill 
will be ready for operation within the next 
fortnight. The mill and elevator buildings 
for the new plant were built by the Leh- 
rack Contracting & Engineering Co., Kan- 
sas City, and the mill equipment was in- 
stalled by the Allis-Chalmers Co. The mill 
is operated by electric power. 

John Weber is president, George Free- 
man vice-president, W. P. Cravers secre- 
tary and treasurer, and J. Lynch manager. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Cleveland-Akron Bag Meeting 

The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. held a 
general sales meeting on Jan. 24, 25 and 26 
at its main offices in Cleveland. 

Every sales representative travelling for 
the company, and all the branch office and 
sales forces from the different manufac- 
turing plants, assembled at Cleveland for 
this meeting. There were 57 men in at- 
tendance at each session, every man rep- 
resenting a selling department. 

The meetings were given over to talks 
by the heads of the various departments, 
and the luncheons and dinners of the three 
days were in the hands of the travelling 
salesmen, so that they — have an op- 
portunity of presenting their side of the 
situation. 





was estimated that the total exports for 
1917 would not fall short of 5,000,000 bags, 
against about 3,000,000 in 1916. 

Increased exports of flour to Europe 
are made by all the flour-producing coun- 
tries. In Japan, foreign orders have come 
chiefly from Hongkong, Dairen, Manila, 
and the United States. 


TRADE IN FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Since the war the demand for flour in 
the Foochow market has been almost en- 
tirely supplied by the native product 
manufactured in Shanghai and other 
near-by places, according to a recent offi- 
cial report.. Hankow-made flour is in best 
demand. The flour sold is of medium 
grade, and is considered satisfactory for 
local requirements. 

In the early part of the year a fair 
profit was realized by the merchants, ow- 
ing to the general advance in prices else- 
where. During recent months, prices have 
declined somewhat and those now ruling 
are less than during last year. Purchases 
made in Shanghai are cash upon delivery 
of goods, but local retail firms are given 
credit of from 30 to 60 days. 

The annual consumption of flour in this 
district in a good year will total 700,000 
50-lb bags. It is used entirely in making 
cakes and vermicelli. The prevailing 
prices range $1.33@1.88 per bag. 











ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 
AIVABY cecccece 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton 22.8 Portland ....... 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland® ...... 24.0 
Boston* .. - 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonft .. « 85.0 Quebec ...ccscce 32.8 
Buffalo - 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning - 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira 22.8 Rockland ...... 27.8 
BBPEO wcccccccecs 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .......- 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca ......++. 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal .......- 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 OF cccccccvece 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica ........... 24.1 
New York .. - 26.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* . - 24.0 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ......+- 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 16.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 29.6 Scranton ....... 27.6 
Boston ........+. 31.56 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany .......+. 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... 6.5 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.6 Louisville ...... 17.4 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Boston .......+. 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... $6.6 Halifax .....008 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.56 Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.56 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.56 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
TIE. cevecceccecs 4.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 26.5 AIDARF ...ccccde 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 3 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
7,545 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 31,700 patent hoops and 28,600 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





c Sales ~ Make 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1918 

Feb, 2... *7,680 5,225 17,900 22,770 8,625 
Jan. 26.. 4,945 6,980 27,330 21,865 11,670 
Jan. 19.. 14,835 10,915 21,630 20,730 17,480 
Jan, 12.. 13,880 11,590 21,790 20,355 19,040 
Jan. 6.. 13,510 4,365 32,185 21,465 13,300 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 

Dec. 29. 11,755 8,670 23,335 12,370 6,280 
Dec. 22. 14,620 8,700 23,645 14,755 18,060 
Dec, 15. 17,725 11,915 27,260 17,690 14,760 
Dec. 8. 12,795 28,190 22,270 19,605 22,715 
Dec. 1. 31,440 19,900 23,690 12,135 23,836 
Nov. 24. 21,550 21,385 32,535 21,985 17,090 
*These figures include 270 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached. are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M..... $13.00 @13.75 
Gum staves, M ...........5. 13.50 @14.00 
Basswood heading, set...... 15 @ .16 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 14 @ «15 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 3.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M .......++++s 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M .........++. 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .......... 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ... 30 @ «40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 @ «60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. r—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops sold 

eS eae 2 150 000 3 1,160 
Jan, 26.... 3 450 145 4 1,395 
Jan. 19.... 3 1,270 135 4 3,800 
Jan. 12.... 3 1,800 1,635 4 3,930 
Jan. 6.... 3 325 1,285 4 1,796 
1916 

Dec. 29.... 3 1,310 1,910 4 3,045 
Dec. 22.. 2 955 740 4 2,340 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 
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EXPLAINING NEW RULES 


(Continued from page 420.) 
offal (all grades) manufactured, average 
selling price of offal, total value of wheat 
ground during month. 
GENERAL RULES . 

Rule 1. It shall be the duty of each 
licensee to give to such representative as 
may be designated by the United States 
Food Administrator, whenever the said 
representative shall so require, any infor- 
mation concerning the conditions and man- 
agement of the business of the licensee. 
Reports, when requested by said repre- 
sentative, shall be made on such blanks, to 
be furnished by the United States Food 
Administration, as the United States Food 
Administrator may designate, giving com- 
plete information. regarding transactions 
in any commodities imported, manufac- 
tured, refined, packed, purchased, con- 
tracted for, received, sold, stored, shipped 
or otherwise handled, distributed or dealt 
with by the licensee, or on hand, in the pos- 
session or under the control of the licensee, 
ahd any other information concerning the 
business of the licensee that such repre- 
sentative may require from time to time. 
Whenever the said representative shall re- 
quire it, the licensee shall furnish such 
information in writing under oath. 

Rule 2. The authorized representative 
of the United States Food Administrator 
shall be at full liberty, during ordinary 
business hours, to inspect any and all 
property stored or held in possession or 
under the control of the licensee and all 
records of the licensee. All necessary 
facilities for such inspection shall be ex- 
tended to the said representative by the 
licensee, its agents and servants. 

Rule 3. The licensee shall keep such 
records of his business as shall make 
practicable the verification of all reports 
rendered to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Rule 4. No agent or employee of the 
United States Food Administration shall 
divulge or make known in any manner, 
while he is such agent or employee or 
thereafter, except to such other agents or 
employees of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration as may be required to have 
such knowledge in the regular course of 
their official duties, or except in so far as 
he may be directed by the United States 
Food Administrator or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, any facts or informa- 
tion regarding the: business of the licensee 
which may come to his knowledge through 
any examination or inspection of the busi- 
ness or accounts of the licensee or through 
any reports made by the licensee to the 
United States Food Administration. 

Rule 5. The licensee shall not import, 
manufacture, store, distribute, sell or 
otherwise handle any food commodities on 
an unjust, exorbitant, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory or unfair commission, profit 
or storage charge. 


SPECIAL RULES 


Wheat and rye millers operating plants 
of a daily capacity of less than 75 bbls 
shall be subject only to above General 
Rules 1-5, inclusive, and the following 
Special Rules: 

Rule 1. The licensee shall not keep on 
hand any greater quantity of wheat and 
rye than is equivalent to his normal mill- 
ing capacity for a period of 30 days, nor 
any greater quantity of flour than shall be 
equivalent to the output of said plant dur- 
ing a period of 30 days, without the con- 
sent in writing of the United States Food 
Administrator or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative. 

Rule 2. The licensee shall not after Jan. 
15, 1918, use more than 264 Ibs of 58 lbs 
per bu or heavier clean wheat in making 
196 lbs of 100 per cent flour. From the 
100 per cent flour so produced the licensee 
may at his option remove and sell as a 
separate product not more than 5 per cent 
of clear or low-grade flours; the remaining 
product, representing 95 per cent or more 
of all the flour produced, shall not be 
subject to further separation or division. 
None of the above flours so milled shall be 
mixed with or sold as feed. All contracts 
outstanding on Jan. 20, 1918, for grades 
of flour which cannot thereafter be milled 
under this.Rule, and which cannot be per- 
formed by the delivery of flour then in 
stock, shall be canceled; provided, how- 
ever, that the buyer may at his option 
secure the re-entry under the same terms 
and conditions of an amount equivalent 
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to the unshipped portién of his order at 
the new basis of — provided, further, 
that the limit of exercising this option 
shall expire on Jan. 30, 1918, 

Amount of wheat that may be used in 
making 196 lbs of fiour in grinding various 
grades of wheat: 58 lbs per bu, 264 lbs of 
wheat to 196 lbs flour; 57 Ibs per bu, 268 
lbs wheat; 56 lbs per bu, 272 lbs wheat; 55 
lbs per bu, 276 Ibs wheat; 64 Ibs per bu, 281 
lbs wheat; 53 lbs per bu, 286 Ibs wheat; 62 
lbs per bu, 292 Ibs wheat; 51 lbs per bu, 298 
lbs wheat, 

Note: (Millers are permitted if they so 
desire to place upon their packages the 
following notice: “Milled in accordance 
with the United States Food Administra- 
tion Regulations.” ) 

Rule 3. The licensee when required shall 
submit reports on blanks furnished by the 
United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., showing the amount of 
wheat ground, the amount of flour pro- 
duced, the prices paid for wheat, the 
prices received for flour, and the amount 
of wheat and flour on hand. 

Rule 4. Any customary exchange trans- 
action shall be permitted, provided it does 
not result in the mill having in its posses- 
sion or under control at any time more 
than a 30 days’ supply of wheat, or a 30 
days’ output of flour, except by special 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administrator or his duly authorized 
agent, in violation of Special Rule 1. 


AGREE MENTS 


Mills with a daily capacity of less than 
75 bbls who wish to adhere to or join in 
the agreements with the Grain Corpora- 
tion and the United States Food Admin- 
istration will hereafter only be required to 
submit the simple form of report now re- 
quired from smaller mills, and will be 
subject only to the same general rules 
against excessive prices. Mills of this 
character may upon request be released 
from their agreements on payment of any 

arges which have accrued thereunder. 

pplications for release should also be 
accompanied by a sworn statement as to 
the capacity of the mill, showing clearly the 
manufacturer’s rating of the equipment 
installed therein, and should be addressed 
to the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

On the other hand, the Food Adminis- 
tration considers it a patriotic duty to join 
in these agreements. Agreement mills are, 
of course, assured by the Grain Corpora- 
tion that they will receive their proportion 
of wheat, together with all the other mills 
in a proportion pro-rata to their normal 
output which all other agreement mills, 
large or small, receive during the cro 
year. In return for this service the m 
are to pay to the Grain Corporation 1 per 
cent on all wheat ground, maintain the 
price level, and not grind more than their 
allotment, the 1 per cent being designed 
to cover storage and operating ense to 
which the Grain Corporation is placed in 
carrying stores on behalf of all the millers. 
Furthermore, the agreement mills are pro- 
tected by the Grain Corporation from any 
decline in the price of wheat (purchased 
at the basic price) which the mills may 
have on hand at the time any such reduc- 
tion in price takes place. 

Entering into the agreement with the 
Grain Corporation assists the Food Ad- 
ministration in the distribution of wheat 
and flour to the entire population, and is 
regarded by the Administration as a pa- 
triotic duty on the part of all millers. 

It is hoped that all mills, regardless of 
size, will enter into and adhere to the 
agreements, not only because the signing 
of such agreements signifies a desire on 
the part of the mill to patriotically assist 
the United States Food Administration 
during this national emergency, to con- 
serve wheat and maintain a fair distribu- 
tion of flour, but also on account of the 
benefits derived by the miller himself. 





Big Acreage Coming 


Western Canada is making preparations 
to break all former records in the matter 
of spring seeding. Government officials, 
grain men, railway men and farmers’ or- 
ganizations are co-operating to achieve this 
purpose. The area of wheat aimed at is 
15,000,000 acres. This will exceed any 
previous seeding by several million acres, 
and will be a t achievement in a coun- 
try that has n so denuded of young 


men as this has been. Competent farm 
labor is very scarce, and an early spring, 
with good weather all the time, will be 
needed to reach the goal that has been set. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 422.) 
CAR SITUATION BAD 

The intensely cold weather last week 
has further aggravated the car shortage 
in the Northwest. Millers are meeting 
with increasing difficulty in getting neces- 
sary equipment for making shipments to 
the East. 

The Grain Corporation has notified the 
grain trade that, if interior elevators are 
unable to get equipment in which to ship 
grain to terminals, they should notify the 
zone headquarters of the corporation, 
which is now co-operating with Director- 
General McAdoo. Country elevators are 
requested to inform.the Grain Corporation 
how many cars they will need daily or 
weekly hereafter to take care of farmers’ 
deliveries and stocks on hand. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


D. D. Green, formerly engaged in the 
wholesale flour business in Minneapolis, 
died Feb. 3. 

C. W. Dilworth, flour broker, Chicago, 
is in Minneapolis today, endeavoring to 
buy flour for Chicago bakers. 

F. A. Lonergan, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
represents the Mills of Albert Lea in cen- 
tral states, visited headquarters this week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., and W. J. Cood, 
who are the principals in the new Omaha 
(Neb.) Roller Mills Co., were Minne- 
apolis visitors Feb. 1. ; 

R. B. McClean, of the. R, B. McClean 
Grain Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, has pur- 
chased a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knight- 
on &. Son, flour yn New York City, 
was in Minneapolis several days last week, 
calling on his mill connections. 

The Empire Milling Co. has stopped the 
grinding of wheat at its mill at Janesville, 
Minn., and has made the necessary 
changes in machinery to grind rye. 

‘An interesting table appears elsewhere 
in this department showing the output of 
rye flour, barley flour and of corn goods 
in Minneapolis and the Northwest last 
week. 

A special session of the Montana legis- 
lature has been called to amend the state’s 
seed grain laws. It is claimed that many 
farmers are unable to buy seed grain for 
spring sowing.. 

The will of the late George H. Christian, 
of Minneapolis, which has been filed for 
probate, values the estate at $1,200,000. A 
considerable proportion of the estate is 
left to charitable institutions. 

A branch of the Red Cross has been 
organized by the office employees of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
The employees get together one evening a 
week for work, and the company fur- 
nishes refreshments, 

Frariklin Edwards, manager of the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., who was seri- 
ously ill and threatened with pneumonia a 
week ago, is much better. His temperature 
is down to normal in and he is making 
fair progress toward recovery. 

James C. Leitch, superintendent for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently left for Portland, Oregon, to be- 
come manager for the Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co. Mr. Leitch has been connected 
with the cracker-baking business in Min- 
neapolis for about 30 years. 


The Minneapolis Fair Food Price list- 
ing committee last week asked the United 
States Food Administration to take steps 
toward establishing a fixed price on wheat 
flour substitutes. This action is deemed 
necessary because of the rapid advance in 
coarse flours, practically of which are 
now selling above wheat flour prices. 


A conference is to*be held in Minne- 
apolis this week between wholesale bakers, 
retail bakers and grocers to reconcile the 
conflicting bread orders issued by the Min- 
nesota Public Safety Commission and the 
Food Administration. Bread is now being 
made ~ pcm 7 of coarse ceed at 7c 
per 1-lb unwrap or 74c wrap and 
delivered. Bakers claim that bread at 7c 
lb means a loss to them. 


MECHANICAL’ DEPARTMENT 
A dispatch from Central City, Iowa, 
states that C. N. Fisher will build a 50-bbl 
mill at that point. 
The Willford Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
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has moved its office to 116 Corn Exchange, 
and not to the McKnight Building, as re- 
ported. Walter H. Nicol, secretary; is in 
California. 

The Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue 
Earth, Minn., is making the necessary 
aon. in epee so as to manufacture 

rley flour. It expects to begin grindin 
barley. about Feb. 20. ne . 

The Queen Bee mill at Sioux Falls, S. 
D., which was recently taken over by the 
Larabee Flour-Mills Corporation, has been 
overhauled and is about ready for opera- 
tion. It will grind barley exclusively. 

The National Alfalfa Products Co., it 
is reported, will build a 300-bbl alfalfa 
flour mill at Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is 
claimed that the order for the machinery 
has already been placed. A large bakery 
is also to be operated in connection with 
the mill. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of 
St. Louis, has established an office in Min- 
neapolis, at 627 Plymouth Building, to 
serve the north central and Canadian 
trade.. Richard K. Papin, formerly St. 
Louis representative of the Davenport 
Locomotive Works and for 10 years man- 
ager of the Zelnicker company’s equip- 
ment department, is in charge. He is 
especially qualified to handle inquiries on 
rails, locomotives, cars, machinery, piling, 
tanks, etc., in his district. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Some inquiry is reported from the Pa- 
cific Coast for oats. 

Barley screenings are unchanged at $28 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, ‘f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $3.50@4 ton higher for the week. 

Rye middlings are scarce and stronger 
at $40 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Barley flour is in brisk demand and firm 
at $10.75 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are quoted at 60@78c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Those bringing mini- 
mum prices are little better than screen- 
ings. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has leased the old Faucett mill at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and is converting it into 
a corn-grinding plant. ; 

A sharp demand is reported from bak- 
ers for rye flour. Minneapolis mills are 
now asking $11 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, for fancy rye patent. 

A number of Minneapolis millers and 
feed jobbers are in Chicago today, attend- 
ing a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Food Administration. It is expected 
that the question of jobbers’ prices on 
millfeed will come up for discussion. 

The Fredman Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, an auxiliary of the Gould Grain 
Co., has a booth at the Automobile and 
Industrial Exposition in St. Paul this 
week. It is featuring its Fremo brands of 
barley flour, buckwheat flour and barley 
breakfast food. 

Rolled oats are quoted at Minneapolis 
at $10.35 per bbl, in wood. An enormous 
demand is reported, due it is said, to the 
recent ruling by the Minnesota Food Ad- 
ministrator requiring an equal amount of 
some substitute be bought with every 
order of wheat flour. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Several interior mills were idle last week 
for lack of wheat. 

Wheat stocks at - Minneapolis have 
increased -25,000 bus the past three days. 
Total Feb. 5, was about 667,000 bus, 
against 12,366,000 in 1917. : 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has received word from the 
federal car service board that it has or- 
dered 2,000 boxcars sent to move soft corn 
in country elevators to terminal markets. 


J. Davis, director-general of public 
works for New South Wales, will be in 
the United States soon, says a report from 
Sydney, to buy machinery for silos. Some 
time ago the New South Wales depart- 
ment of agriculture opened tenders for 
the construction of 71 silos throughout 
New South Wales, for the storage of 
wheat. The supply of necessary steel and 
machinery for constructing them will in 
all probability come chiefly from the 
United States. 
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Demand for flour continues unsupplied. 
Scarcity and limitations as to quantities 
that can be furnished to domestic trade, 
and regulations governing admixture and 
substitutions, are causing restricted trad- 
ing and unsettled conditions. However, 
millers and dealers are patriotically en- 
deavoring to conform to [even ae 
regulations. Both bakers and jobbers are 
willing to pay a good premium in order 
to replenish their exhausted stocks, but 
find their efforts of no avail, as millers are 
carefully distributing their limited sup- 
plies among established trade and turning 
down orders regularly. 

Reports from country mills as to farm- 
ers’ deliveries of wheat this week varied. 
Mills grinding found ready sales in south- 
ern markets for all they had to offer, but 
demand is far in excess of offerings and 
practically all of the business done was 
in mixed cars. 

Corn, oatineal, rye, rice and barley and 
all substitutes for wheat flour are wanted 
locally, and bread made of same is being 
advertised to induce the — to buy it 
more freely, in order to help in the con- 
servation of wheat. Many mills are mak- 
ing the necessary changes to grind these 
substitutes, but offerings have been insuf- 
ficient to meet the demand. 

Wheat flour is as scarce as ever, and but 
few sales are being made.‘ Nominal quo- 
tations: hard winter 95 per cent, $10.35@ 
10.80; 100 per cent, $10.25@10.70; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8@8.75,—jute. Soft win- 
ter 95 per cent, $10.40@10.90; 100 per 
cent, $10.25@10.70; 5 per cent low-grade, 
$8.25@8.75,—jute or cotton. Spring 
wheat 95 per cent, $10.40@10.70; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $7.50@8.50,—jute. 

On account of the light running of 
mills, feed is very scarce and wanted. An 
urgent demand for feed in mixed cars 
with flour is reported by all mills, and as 
stocks in dealers’ hands generally are 
light, there will be a heavy consumptive 
demand right along. 


THE GROWING CROPS 

Very little snow fell this week, but the 
ground still has a good covering and, al- 
though low temperatures prevailed all 
week, the growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois was amply pro- 
tected and is still in good condition. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
No complaints on the crop so far. . .Cov- 
ered by snow...Covered with snow...In 
good condition and covered by snow... 
Splendid condition...Covered with snow 
... Still has snow covering, and should be 
ideal. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill,) Star Milling Co, 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 2 was $1,050, repre- 
senting 62 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 34,450, or 68 per cent, last week, 
32,150, or 64 per cent, a year ago, and 74 
per cent in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 46,500, representing 
60 per cent, compared with 42,000, or 54 
per cent, last week, 56,900, or 74 per cent, 
a year ago, and 66 per cent in 1916. 


WHEAT FEED DEFINED 
As the office of the Missouri Division 
of the Food Administration has been re- 
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peatedly requested for definitions of 
wheat feed, it has sent out the following 
bulletin to all mills in this division: 


“Wheat bran is the coarse outer coatings 
of the wheat berry obtained in the usual 
commercial milling process from wheat 
that has been cleaned and scoured. 

“Shorts or standard middlings are the 
fine particles of the outer and inner bran 
separated from bran and white middlings. 

“Wheat white middlings or white mid- 
dlings are that part of the offal of wheat 
intermediate between shorts or standard 
middlings and red dog. 

“Shipstuff, or wheat mixed feed, is a 
mixture of the products other than the 
flour obtained from the milling of the 
wheat berry. 

“Red dog is a low-grade wheat flour 
containing the finer particles of bran. 

“Wheat bran with mill-run screenings 
is pure wheat bran plus the screenings 
which were separated from the wheat used 
in preparing said bran. 

“Wheat bran with screenings not ex- 
ceeding mill-run is either wheat bran with 
the whole mill run of screenings or wheat 
bran with a portion of the mill run of 
screenings, provided that such portion is 
not an inferior portion thereof.” 


Another bulletin in reference to mill- 
feed sent this week reads as follows: 

“Milling Division circular No. 6 fixed a 
maximum price at which any mill of any 
size may sell millfeed of its own manu- 
facture. This became effective Dec. 25, 
1917. 

“The price of bran bulk car lot f.o.b. 
your mill must not exceed 38 per cent of 
the cost of a ton of wheat as shown by 
the previous month’s record of your manu- 
facture, and agreement mills may include 
in that cost the 1 per cent paid the Grain 
Corporation on the wheat ground. For 
less than carload lots you cannot charge 
than 50 per cent per ton over the carload 
more than 50 per cent per ton over the 
carload price. r 

“Those mills that separated their retail 
and jobbing business from their manufac- 
turing business prior to Dec. 17 can sell 
their millfeed to their jobbing department 
for local distribution at the maximum 
price fixed by circular No. 6. The job- 
bing department can resell it at a reason- 
able profit. 

“Millfeed which a mill buys for resale 
may be sold at a reasonable advance over 
the actual cost. . 

“Mixed feed ‘is all of the feed mixed, 
and can be sold at $4 per ton over the bran 
price. Flour middlings are sold at $9 over 
the price for bran.” 


MUST DISTRIBUTE FLOUR FAIRLY 

The Missouri Milling Division sent a 
bulletin to all mills in this division this 
week reading as follows: 

“Under present conditions, because of 
reduced flour supplies for domestic use 
resulting from diverting a large percent- 
age for army and navy purposes, there is 
danger that some mills may give preference 
to their so-called ‘home trade, and thus 
reduce available flour supplies in more 
distant markets. 

“Every mill must see that its output has 
the widest possible distribution in its regu- 
larly established markets, in reduced pro- 
portions of amounts sold by the mill in 
such markets in the corresponding months 
in 1917. 

“Sections of the country distant from 
the mills, as well as the home trade, must 
be supplied.” 

DEATH OF C, J. HANEBRINK 

Christopher J. Hanebrink, a flour broker 
of this city, and St. Louis representative 
of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., and the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was stricken with heart fail- 
ure Thursday evening, Jan. 31. He left 
his office in good health, and had been 





home only a few minutes when he was 
seized with an attack and died instantly. 
He was 69 years of age, and is survived 
by his wife, two daughters and two sons. 

Mr. Hanebrink was well known in St. 
Louis and vicinity, particularly among the 
flour fraternity. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
having served several times as a director. 
He was engaged in the flour business for 
over 40 years, having come from Europe 
while a young man. For over 25 years he 
was president and general manager of the 
Sessing-Haus Milling Co., which liquidat- 
ed some years ago, and has since then 
been actively engaged in the flour broker- 
age business. 

NOTES 

W. D. Holloway, central states repre- 
sentative of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., and R. W. Schwegman, cen- 
tral states representative of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at this office 
this week. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 16,695 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for January. Stocks of flour Feb. 
1, 1918, were 51,738 bbls, compared with 
$1,735 on Jan. 1, 1918, and 90,600 on Feb. 
1, 1917. 

The output of city mills for 1917, as 
reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, is as follows: 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 750,781 bbls; Geo. 
P. Plant Milling Co., 310,471; Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., 300,746; Saxony Mills, 
90,980; Hezel Milling Co., 101,266; Des 
Peres Milling Co., 37,097; total, 1,501,341 
bbls. Outside mills, the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis, turned out 2,258,409 
bbls, against 2,659,866 in 1916. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION’S HOME 


(Continued from page 418.) 
Through the early weeks, in June and 
July, Mr. Hoover occupied an office in the 
new building of the Department of the 
Interior, and the men associated with him 
were scattered in various near-by office 
buildings; Dr. Wilbur and his conserva- 
tion section were quartered in the old De- 
partment of Justice Building, and the 
situation involved an almost hopeless 
amount of running to and fro, 

Even before the food control bill be- 
came a law, provision was made for bring- 
ing together the various groups soon to 
comprise the Food Administration, and on 
Aug. 4 they moved their belongings to the 
Hotel Gordon, on I Street just two blocks 
from the White House. The location was 
admirable; three-quarters of the federal 
department buildings were within 10 
minutes’ walk of the new quarters, but it 
was almost immediately apparent that the 
Hofel Gordon was far too small to hold all 
the enormously varied and extensive ac- 
tivities which the Food Administration 
was beginning to launch. 

Since there was no building in Washing- 
ton adequate and available, the government 
determined to erect one. The two-story 
frame and stucco home of the Food Ad- 
ministration went up so rapidly that dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 18 Mr. Hoover and 
his staff were able to occupy it. 

Official Washington has long since 
pretty well filled up the somewhat-limited 
district assigned to it by tradition; north 
and east of the Executive Mansion grounds 
there is no longer room to squeeze in new 
buildings. As a result, there has recently 
developed a movement toward the south- 
ern and western side of the park sur- 
rounding the White House, further re- 
moved from the Capitol, but still close to 
the main group of administrative build- 
ings. The Corcoran Art Gallery and 
Continental Hall are in this neighborhood, 
and the new building of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. But its most important de- 
velopment has been in the past few 
months, for here have been built the 
homes of the Food Administration and 
the Council of National Defense. 

The new Food Administration Building 
is on D Street, extending the full length 
of the block between Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth streets, occupying what is 
known as Horse Show Block. The home 
of the Council of National Defense imme- 
diately adjoins it. Thus a new adminis- 
trative center has been created, distinctly 
off the familiar and beaten track, and yet 
not three hundred yards from the State, 
War and Navy department buildings, and 
about six hundred from the White House 
itself. The new building is six blocks 
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south and three west of the Food Admin- 
istration’s former quarters at the Hotel 
Gordon. No streetcar line at present 
passes the ——e the nearest one being 
on F Street, two blocks to the north. 

As the pictures accompanying this ar- 
ticle show, the building is designed, not 
for display, but for use. Barring its 
portico, its construction is essentially that 
of a factory, and a factory it actually is— 
a factory for making an exportable food 
surplus out of America’s savings. It con- 
tains over 300 offices, with an information 
bureau near the entrance to guide the 
visitor to the one he is seeking. The de- 
sign for it was made by W. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Washington chapter of the 
American Institute of Architecture, and 
the cost was approximately $285,000—just 
about one-tenth, for instance, of the cost 
of the old Department of the Interior 
Building. 

In this building Mr. Hoover has brought 
together a staff of several hundred men, 
many of them, like himself, “dollar a year” 
employees of the government. From it 
radiate the lines of control, going out to 
the literally millions of members of the 
United States Food Administration. Some 
of the great departments, such as the 
Milling Division and the Grain Corpora- 
tion, have their headquarters elsewhere, 
and every state has a food administrator 
and an organization of its own; but from 
every point of the compass the final ap- 

eal for guidance, aid, and, at need, regu- 
ation, comes back to this office, created 
overnight to meet an emergency almost as 
new as the building itself. 

The relation of the individual flour mill- 
er to this central office is, of course, only 
indirect; he works through his divisional 
chairman, who in turn receives his instruc- 
tions from the general office of the Mill- 
ing Division in New York. The several 
Milling Division offices will be described 
in the subsequent articles in this series; 
but it is fitting that the introduction to 
the series should deal, not with any of the 
institutions created by and for the mill- 
ers, but with the still greater institution 
which directs the millers’ activities, as it 
directs every part of an undertaking 
which is, in many ways, one of the great- 
est in all history. 





Two Corn-Meal Days Weekly 


Under the guidance of Food Adminis- 
trator Hebard, of the state of Washing- 
ton, retail grocers in that section have 
established two corn-meal days each week, 
Mondays and Tuesdays, when they sell 
corn meal for cost on the basis of a 10-lb 
sack for 50c, delivered free on Monday 
with a $1.50 order. In some instances this 
price is below actual cost to dealers, but 
the oe has been taken up enthusiastically 
in that territory. 

The Tuesday price is 60c per 10-lb sack, 
delivered free with a $1.50 order. This 
plan was inaugurated at a meeting of 
grocers in Everett, Wash., where the regu- 
lar lunch was replaced by a meal of hot 
corn meal mush and milk. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the litre); minimum charge, $1. 

For the behefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of @ituations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half th@ above_rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. tes 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. ‘ 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er in new modern 460-bbl mill, also ex- 
perienced packers and mill helpers. Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MILLER TO 
take charge of a 50-bbl long system mill; 
wages $100 per month to the right man. 
Indianola Milling Co., Indianola, Neb, 








(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER OF CONSID- 
erable experience at Saskatoon, Sask; ap- 
plicant please give full information cover- 
ing past experience and positions. Address 
Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, Sask. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
mill; no time lost; city of 15,000 popula- 
tion in Wisconsin; state salary wanted and 
experience. Address “Second Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago. 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
young man for assistant miller in large 
corn mill, who, after becoming acquainted, 
could take charge of one run; one having 
experience in corn mills making flakes, 
hominy, grits and corn flour preferred; 
give complete history of your experience 
and references from last two employers. 
Address 1067,° care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











AS ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man in a mill of 500 bbls capacity or 
over; have experience in mill office work; 
can come well recommended; am exempt 
from draft; also have good sales ability. 
Address A, F. Miller, Crosby, N. D. 





EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER NOW EM- 
ployed wishes to make a change; desires to 
take charge of mill of 200 to 2,000 bbls 
capacity; capable of making changes to 
government system; best of references fur- 
nished. Address 1078, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 500 bbis; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ENGINEER, FIRST-CLASS, WANTS PER- 
manent position with some milling con- 
cern; many years’ experience in stationary 
Plants, also familiar with steamfitting, 
boiler work and electricity; Al references; 
married, free of draft; can come at once. 
Address 1073, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN CORN PRODUCTS 


mill as manager or sales-manager, by 
young man with long and successful ex- 
perience as salesman and sales-manager in 
large mill; can get business and can come 
at once; none but high-class, well-paying 
Positions considered. Address 1077, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 


of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


head miller of many years’ experience in 
large mills, responsible position in large 
mill, where efficiency is a factor of accom- 
Pplishment in highest results obtainable; 
experienced as manager; well posted in 
Hoover milling rules; best references. Ad- 
dress 420, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE AN INTEREST 
in. and take the management of a mill 
favorably located to allow for future de- 
velopment; somewhere southeast of Min- 
neapolis preferred. Address 1069, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—ONE OR TWO CENTRIFUGAL 


reels about 6 feet long; also one three pairs 
high 9x18 roller mill. Address 1070, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING 


INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED—BY ENERGETIC, SUCCESSFUL 








February 6, 1918 
















FLOUR AND OFFALS 


























We Have Buyers For Your Output of 


WHEAT BARLEY 
RYE RICE CORN 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


Brokers 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Desire to lease with privi- 
lege of buying, flour mill 
now operating. Should be 
within 300 miles of New 
York. Transit privileges 
essential and water power 
preferred. State full par- 
Address “ Adver- 
tiser,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ticulars. 








RAIL 





|ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


Locomotives, Cars, 
Machinery, Piling, Tanks 
We've got too much 
to list here, so we've issued 
Bulletin 230 


Get it now! 








OF ALL THE SPLENDID “DAY-LIGHT” 
FLOUR MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
LEHRACK HAS BUILT ALL BUT THREE 


Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


poh gtd & LCopCneEs 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 














rials. 


Sheaves and Gears. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK. Fulton Building, Hudson Termin 
50 Church Street Ks = 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
Special buckets made to order. 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 























































Riverside Code miller’ code in 


nce. 
Used aatetely by the leading ex- 
millers of America. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


copy, $3.00. 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE co. For sale by all its branches and 
Buffalo, N The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 




















THE WOLF 
SACK CLEANER 


Saves Time, Labor and 
Much Raw Material 


An Economic Machine 
Designed For the— 


Bakery—When the flour is purchased in 
cotton or burlap sacks. 


Blending Plant—Where flour is bought in 
burlap or jute sacks; blended and re- 
packed in cotton sacks. 


be = Flour and Feed Stores— Where 
sacks are returned and credit given 
for them. 


Flour Mills—Where the sacks are returned 
rn wholesalers and credit given for 
m. 


Tea and Spice Mills; Fertilizer establish- 
ments, and Cement, Plaster, Lime and 
Gypsum factories and depots. 

Don’t waste a single ounce! Turn 


what has heretofore been a 
loss into good profit. Weise todo, today. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 























